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>; YEAR, OM 
VoL: FirTEEN; Number Eight MILWAUKEE, JANUARY, 1916 
Ring in the New.—Welcome, 1916. strength we may safely take our rest. 


The “comely door, stout-hinged and 
tightly closing,” will set us free from 


You come to us fragrant with sugges- 


tiveness, laden with goodly promise. 


We kiss your cheek, wish you well. Current Educational Notes 


idle distractions and vain solicitudes 
We know we can make of you pretty By “Leslie Stanton” (A Religious Teacher) in work and rest and prayer. Our axe 
much what we will, and we are very must be the axe of persevering zeal- 
much in earnest when we resolve to ous effort; may we keep it ever bright 


make of you something worthy of our Lord and Master. and sharp! With ‘ornaments of “shining gear” we day by 
Therefore, once more, we welcome, 1916. Upon the long day adorn the whole—with the ivory of charitable deeds, 
line of your predecessors we look with neither .compla- the silver of charitable words, the gold of charitable 
cency nor regret, for both take up valuable time and are es- silences. Our rule of life is the “stout thongs of ox-hide,” 
sentially unavailing. Rather, young 1916, we concentrate certain to keep us if we but keep it; and it is purpled in the 
on you. Our works and our prayers, our joys and our sor- saintly example of our predecessors in the way of per- 
rows, we confide to you. You and we must work together fection. 

—hard and well and wisely. And in this one thousand nine This interpretation would assuredly astonish Homer— 
hundred and sixteenth furrow let the plough run whether he was one or many—and it might even per- 
smoothly and steadily; and there must be no looking back. turb the sensitive soul of Gissing. But,you and I realize 
May your end, 1916, bring us all nearer to the Kingdom that this interpretation is true. 

of God! The Book of Books. President Wilson has said: “It 

The Years as Children. The New Year has been often is very difficult indeed for a man or for a boy who knows 
likened to a block of marble awaiting the sculptor’s chisel, Scripture ever to get away from it. It haunts him like 
an imprisoned angel within; to a tablet of clear, smooth an old song. It follows him like the memory of his 
and flawless wax, ready to take any impression from the mother. It reminds him like the work of an old and 
stylus; to a tender plant destined to grow into a tall revered teacher. It forms a part of the warp and woof 
tree, straight or crooked as we gardeners will. of his life.” 

Might we not likewise consides the New Year as a One way to start the New Year wisely is to enter 
little child coming for the first time to school? Little anew upon an appreciation of the Sacred Scriptures as 
1916 is the newest “new boy” in the numerous class of the inspired word of God and our first rule of life and 
the years. His face is bright and his eyes are alert and our first manual of pedagogy. The Bible makes the best 
he is neat and tidy and generally promising. Let us reading in the world—the best from every point of view. 
thank Heaven for that; but let us also keep our eye on If in our classes we have an occasional story hour and 
him. We have seen other little new boys, and we re- we want to get hold of excellent material, let us turn 
member that so many of them got soiled the very first again to the ever-new stories of David and Ruth and 
day at school, and ultimately developed habitual frowns Joseph and Job. If in our lessons in Christian Doctrine 
and squints and untimely wrinkles and dispositions to we find the need of enforcing and clarifying the great 
peng truths of religion, let us acquaint our pupils with the 

Let us give this newest of the new boys a chance. Let main events in the history of the chosen people and with 
us see to it that little 1916 starts right. And let us see the life and parables of Our Lord. Our speech will be 
to it that he stays right. the better for a touch of Biblical simplicity and directness 

A Thought for the New Year. It may be going rather and vigor; our minds will be the better for contact with 
far afield, but really it is worth the fetching. For the truth in its source; our souls will be the better for com- 
Catholic religious educator. dedicated alike to the monas- munion with God and his saints and his prophets. The 
tic ideal and to the teaching profession, we commend a_ Bible is the rightful heritage of the Catholic school and 
little meditation on Homer. Here is the description of its pupils. If Biblical influence has placed an ignorant 


the bed of Odysseus, as translated by George Gissing: Bedford tinker among the immortals of English literature, 
“Here in my garth a goodly olive grew; if it has given a Dutch monk a vision of mankind world- 
Thick was the noble leafage of its prime, wide and world-deep, if it has impressed and improved 
And like a carven column rose the trunk. even the outcast and the heretic, what with us and ours 
This tree about I built my chamber walls, should its power not be? 
Laying great stone on stone. and roofed them well, Friends. It is one of the ironies of literature and life 
And in the portal set a comely door, : that a man who in his own career seemed incapable of the 
Stout-hinged and tightly closing. Then with axe duties, the sacrifices and the privileges of friendship should 
I lopped the leafy olive’s branching head, be able to sense and to interpret the nature of a friend. 
And hewed the hole to four-square shapeliness, Writes Lord Bacon: 
And smoothed it, craftsmanlike, and grooved and “There is no man that imparteth his joys to his friend, 

pierced, but he joyeth the more: and no man that imparteth his 

Making the rooted timber, where it grew, : griefs to his friend, but he grieveth the less.” 
A corner of my couch. Labouring on, From our real friends, our true friends, we need never % 
IT fashioned all the bed-frame: which complete, pray to be delivered. In the nature of things they can 
The wood I overlaid with shining gear never be numerous; but, thank God, they exist. And when 
Of gold, of silver. and of ivory. we love them in God and for God, and when we help 
And last, between the endlonge beams T stretched them and suffer them to help us, we are drawing steadily 
Stout thongs of ox-hide, dipped in purple dye.” close to Heaven. 
Surely, even those of us who are poets alike unborn The Building of Character. A valuable, if unpretentious, 


and unmade can recognize something of the charm of this contribution to the literature of character building is made 
passage and can make of its every detail a symbol of by the Rev. John J. Ford, S. J., Professor in Gonzaga 
something intimately connected with our own life. The University, Spokane, in his recently published brochure, 
goodly olive is union with God; upon it we stretch our “Education and Character.” Among other quotable things, 
couch, and lulled by its sweetness and confident in its he says: 


tho ournal 
With WHicH 1s ComBINED THE. EDUCATIONAL REVIEW AND THE TEACHER AND ORGANIST 
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“Character renders a man habitually and constantly 
disposed to live and act on all occasions, and in spite of 
all obstacles, according to the practical dictates of the 
moral law. What an be more important than this? Char- 
acter is not acquired except by the long exercise of in- 
dividual liberty, moved to rectitude of action independently 
of and against the imposition of the will of others. How, 
then, can we conceive any education as true that does not 
move, help, teach, train a pupil to form within himself 
this disposition, to keep his soul in this state in order to 
attain so sovereign an object. Character cannot be formed 
except by rendering the will constantly subject to the 
sway of practical principles or maxims furnished by the 
intellect as effective motives and rules of right conduct. 
The educator, therefore, should bestow all pains on teach- 
ing these maxims to his pupils, on impressing them deep- 
ly on their minds and making the application of them 
familiar, subordinating to this duty all else in the line of 
teaching. Character draws its temper, its unity, its con- 
stancy and perfection from the unity’ of one supreme 
principle, which gathers into an harmonious whole and 
strengthens the various dictates, precepts and require- 
ments of the moral law. Hence, to the practical under- 
standing, to the appreciation and observance of this funda- 
mental form of our actions, as to the sovereign goal, 
must be directed the work of education and the art of the 
educator.” 

Two pregnant truths stand out here: Character build- 
ing must be practical, not merely theoretical; and char- 
acter building must be dynamic and active, not static and 
passive. We do not build character when we crush the 
will; character is dependent on volitional development. 
Hence, those self-styled “terrible” disciplinarians, who are 
wont to boast that they make pupils take their medicine 
whether they like it or not, are not character builders; at 
best they are only rock breakers and house wreckers. 
But the teacher—whether he calls himself a disciplinarian 
or not—who teaches his pupils to rely wisely on them- 
selves and on God, who directs personal liberty but does 
not coerce it, who habitually criticizes constructively 
rather than destructively, who preaches more by his con- 
scious and unconscious influence than by formal dis- 
coursing—such a teacher has a true preception of educa- 
tional aims and processess. 


Comprehensiveness in Christian Doctrine. Our plans 
for the teaching of Christian Doctrine—and we pity the 
teacher who presumes to teach with out plans!—should 
be so made as to include recognition of every essential 
of religion at least once every school term. The details 
of Catholic teaching and Catholic practice have their im- 
portance; but here as elsewhere there is danger of being 
so concerned with the trees that we lose sight of the 
forest as a whole. I once heard of a Sunday school teach- 
er who found a new pupil—a lad of fifteen, and big for 
his age—sadly lacking in essential knowledge of his 
Christian life and destiny. 


“Who made you?” asked the teacher. 
“T dunno.” 


That was heartbreaking. So the teacher called up her 
star pupil—a little Lord Fauntleroy of seven—and asked 
the same question . And of course the little fellow an- 
swered accordingly to schedule. The big boy didn’t seem 
especially impressed. Then said the teacher to him: 

“Really, Oswald, don’t you think you should be 
ashamed of yourself? Here you are, fifteen years of age, 
and you don’t know who made you; and yet little Clarence 
knows, and he is only seven.” 


Oswald grinned sheepishly and shuffled his feet. Then 
he offered this explanation: 


“Oh, well, he was made only seven years ago, and he 
had orter remember; but a feller sure does fergit a lot of 
things in fifteen years.” 


Verily, “a feller sure does;” and if a pupil hears about 
the nature of the Blessed Trinity or the obligations of the 
lenten season only once or twice in the course of his 
school career, he is liable to fail in necessary knowledge 
and in obligatory practice through ignorance for which 
his school is mainly responsible. 

To obviate such a possibility the teacher should have 
a list of essential topics which he will make the subject 
of frequent short explanations and rapid-fire questions— 
Sometimes during the weekly review, sometimes at the 
beginning or the end of the regular catechetical instruc- 


tion, sometimes in the course of the daily lesson. Such 
a list should include the following subjects: 


1. The principal mysteries or truths of Religion— 
the Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, Death and Resurrec- 
tion of Our Lord, Hell, Purgatory and Heaven. 


2. The Holy Ghost; grace; the Sacraments. 

3. The marks and attributes of the Church. 

4. The Fourth Commandment in its relations to the 
duties of children. 

5. The Angels, and in particular the Guardian Angels. 

6. Devotion to the Most Blessed Virgin. 

7. Devotion to the Saints. 

8. Devotion to the suffering souls in Purgatory. 

9. How to go to Confession. 

10. How to prepare for Holy Communion. 

11. How to assist at Holy Mass. 


12. How to make acts of Faith, Hope, Charity and 
Contrition. 

13. Prayer, including ejaculatory prayers. 

14. The holy virtue of purity. 

One Clear Call. Broadmindedness is like liberty; 
many crimes have been committed in its name. But the 
greatest crime is to condemn the idea because of its 
abuse. Every man born into the world faces the duty of 
being a man, of being a Christian citizen. We may be 
specifically butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers; 
but essentially we must be men. 

Most of our present day evils come from lopsidedness. 
We have physicians who are merely physicians, lawyers 
who are merely lawyers, sextons who are merely sextons 
—and sometimes hardly that,—prohibitionists who are 
merely dry. Or, as Emerson put it in his fine address on 
“The American Scholar” three-quarters of a century ago, 
“The state of society is one in which the members have 
suffered amputation from the trunk, and strut about like 
so many walking monsters—a good finger, a neck, a 
stomach, an elbow, but never a man.” 

Now, if the general call to be sanely broadminded 
comes to all men, it comes with especial force and insist- 
ence to the teacher. Yet too often it happens that the 
teacher is the last person to heed the call. Even we 
Catholic teachers, despite our genuine advantages, some- 
times fail to develop in breadth of comprehensive out- 
look. Narrowness is in a way forced upon us; we deal 
so much with children, we lead a community life, our 
range of necessary interests is straightened; and so we 
are prone to think that to evade a baffling problem of 
life is to solve it, that to shut our eyes on an unpleasant 
truth is to make it non-existent. Once we yield to that 
tempatation—for a temptation it certainly is—our teaching 
becomes a menace; for we shall form wrong views of 
actualities, ruin our sense of proportion, fritter away 
time and energy on trifles and build character awry. 

Let us not be mere religious; let us be religious men. 
Let us not be mere pedagogs; let us be men who teach. 


Creative Reading. It was Emerson, I think, who in- 
vented the phrase. There is a wealth of meaning in it. 
It implies an active attitude toward books. We teach our 
pupils the art of creative reading when we impress them 
with the wisdom and the importance of applying what 
they read to their own lives and experience, when we 
show them how to amplify the writer’s thought to vivify 
the writer’s imagery; when we lead them to recongile ap- 
parent contradictions between writer and writer and to 
study a subject from diverse points of view. 

Who Is Your Librarian? It is well to have a collec- 
tion of carefully chosen books. But what will that avail 
without an up-to-date librarian. The librarian is really a 
Professor of Books and Reading—not just a person with 
a cross look and a big key. He must be a student of 
tastes and needs and a man of much knowledge and in- 
finite tact and considerable resourcefulness. And _ he 
ought to know modern library science, including the art 
of caring for books. And if he is a really good librarian 
he deserves to be canonized. 


Pope Benedict XV. Issues Moto Proprio 
Our Holy Father, after consulting with cardinals, has 
established new congregations of Seminaries and universi- 
ties to control educational matters. 
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Great Catholic Writers 


XIlI—Chateaubriand. 
By Brother Leo 


The Catholic writer has been likened to a chivalrous 
knight, innured to the hardships of the tended field, 
skilled in the passage of the iminent deadly breach, dex- 
terous and mighty with his stout right arm, laying his 
serviceable sword at the feet of his lady. And to most 
Catholic writers the figure happily applies. Wide was 
their acquaintance with the range of learning, shrewd 
their knowledge of its shallows and its flats, powerful the 
leaping of their burning words, the glamor of their pens; 
and this, their panoply of letters, they dedicated to Holy 
Mother Church. Such were the Evangelists, St. Paul, the 
Venerable Bede; such were Dante, Calder6én and Cardinal 
Newman. But such was not Chateaubriand. 

Both in spirit and in fact, Chateaubriand reversed the 
process. He did not bring Literature as a willing captive 
to adorn the Bride of Christ; he took what served his 
purpose from the doctrine, the morality, the liturgy of the 
Catholic Church and gave it to the service of Literature. 
He was not a saint, like Chrysostom; nor a preacher, like 
Bossuet; nor a mystic like St. Teresa. He was primarily 
a man of letters, a stylist, a master—perhaps the master 
—of modern French prose. And as such he was less in- 
tent on making art the handmaiden of religion than on 
manifesting that religious ideals are the precious life- 
blood and abiding spirit of all true and noble art. 

The Man. A native of Brittany, Francis René Viscount 
de Chateaubriand (1768-1848) inhaled with his first breath 
the spirit of mystery and magic and gloomy grandeur of 
the wave-lashed rocks of Saint-Malo and the restless, flash- 
ing) sea. His boyhood, spent under the shadow of an 
austere father, with the companionship of a pious mother 


‘and an effectionate sister, in a sombre old castle popular- 


ly supposed to be haunted by a ghost with a wooden leg, 
accentuated his natural shyness, introspection, egotism and 
melancholy. He was a boy with long, long thoughts. 
strangely precocious, much given to solitary rambles and 
to hours of morbid musing. Turning for a career first to 
the navy, then to the priesthood, he finally chose the 
profession of arms. But the role of wanderer—a free- 
lance traveler and explorer—better suited his tastes; so 
we find him, a youth of twenty-two, setting off for the 
American wilderness on a quixotic search for the north- 
west passage. 

Less than six month in the United States and Canada 
stirred his imagination and enriched his fancy and gave 
him food for a lifetime of romantic dreams. He returned 
to France to give his sword to the hopeless cause of 
Lopuis XVI. He tasted the bitterness of war, wandered 
ill and wretched in the wake of a defeated army and at 
length landed, an outcast, on the shores of England. 
Poverty he knew, and loneliness and the salt savor of the 
bread of others. And his sufferings were all the greater 
for that he had abandoned the Catholic faith he had 
learned at his mother’s knee and had fallen under the 
spell of Rousseau and infidel philosophy. “Emile” he 
called “un livre sublime;” and in his own “Historical, 
Political and Moral Essay on Ancient and Modern Revolu- 
tions” he set forth an amateurish philosophy of history 
impregnated with the atheistic fallacies of the eighteenth 
century. 

Then came his conversion to the faith of his fathers. 
Like most transitions this was neither sensational nor 
abrupt. His theories of life, largely through the influence 
of his lifelong friend, Fontanes, underwent, a gradual 
change; and conviction came when he heard “two voices 
from the grave’—a letter from his dead sister telling 
him that their mother’s dying prayer to him had been to 
be no more the enemy of the Church. It was akin to 
the “tole, lege” episode in the life of St. Augustine. “I 
wept,” says Chateaubriand, “and I believed.” Then he 
wrote “The Genius of Christianity.” 

Back in France, Chateaubriand entered upon a varied 
and sensational political career which, under Napoleon 
and his successors, brought him all over Europe, gave 


him plenty of excitement, imbroiled him in quarrels and 
misunderstandings and made him loom large among the 
international figures that crowded the historical canvas of 
the early nineteenth century. At the last we see him, a 
spent, paralyzed old man, dragging out his life in the 
friendship of a blind old woman, Madame Recamier; re- 
ceiving the last sacraments with fervor and, to use his 
own words, going down to the tomb with crucifix in hand. 
He died in Paris, on the fourth of July; and at his own 
request he.was buried under a shelving, sea-swept rock 
in his native Saint-Malo. 

The most comprehensive summary and the most char- 
itable explanation of Chateaubriand’s life and character is 
the statement that his heart often, very often, ran away 
with his head. He might have taken for his own the cry 
of young John Keats: “Oh, for a life of sensations rather 
than thoughts!” In many respects he resembles his Eng- 
lish contemporary, Lord Byron. Both were egotists, 
both were sentimentalists, both were self-styled blighted 
beings, both were unduly susteptible to the light that 
lies in woman’s eyes. Chateaubriand was not a knight 
in stainless armor; he had grave moral defects and notable 
intellectual limitations, hut he remained a sincere Catholic, 
and he persevered even to the end. 

His Masterpieces. The Romances. “Atala” (1801) 
was originally intended to be an episode in “The Genius 
of Christianity.” It is a romance of two savages in the 
American wilderness, written in wondrously colorful 
prose; imaginative, vivid, riotous, sensuous—all but sen- 
sual; affording numerous examples of Ruskin’s pathetic 
fallacy carried to excess, but constituting, in spite of its 
defects, one of Chateaubriand’s leading claims to literary 
greatness. 

Less pleasing but not less distinguished as a piece of 
poetic prose is René (1807), a tale based upon a motif 
which years later fascinated Byron—another point of 
resemblance, by the way. between those two remarkable 
and vastly misunderstood men. Here Chateaubriand 
voiced that sentimental melancholy approaching morbidity 
which, he took pains to insist, was characteristic of his 
deepest and truest self. In both “Atala” and “René” he 
made an effort to write Christian literature; but the weak- 
ness of both lies precisely in the fact that they are ani- 
mated by a neo-paganism of their author’s own inven- 
tion. In both the Christian element is at best a superficial 
and unconvincing veneer. 

Chateaubriand did much better with “The Martyrs” 
(1809), a romance of the Diocletian persecution. “A 
man’s reach must exceed his grasp,” says Browning; and 
“The Martyrs” remains a great book even though it is 
not the great Christian epic and does not make Homer 
and Virgil pale their ineffectual fires, as its author hoped 
it to do. At any rate, it goes far to prove Chateaubriand’s 
major contention, that Christianity offers more inspira- 
tion to creative literature than does paganism. 

“The Genius of Christianity.” This, unquestionably 
Chateaubriand’s greatest work, was written during his 
exile in England and rewritten after his return to France 
at Savigny, where the author received valuable suggestions 
from his friends Fontanes, Joubert and Madame de Beau- 
mont. It was designed by Chateaubriand as a monument 
to his two mothers—the woman who had given him birth 
and the divine institution to whose fold he had returned 
after his wanderings in devious ways. “Transported out 
of himself,” says Balmes, “and ravished into ecstasy, he 
sings with a tongue of fire the glories of religion, he re- 
veals the delicacy and beauty of the relations between re- 
ligion and nature, and in surpassing language he points 
out to astonished men the mysterious golden chain whch 
connects the beavens and the earth.” 

“The Genius of Christianity” is Catholic apologetics— 
with a differece. That difference—something that must 
be taken into account in casting an estimate of the work 
—is indicated clearly enough by the author. To meet 
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squarely, he claims, the issues of the times, the defender 
of the faith must pursue a method diametrically opposed 
to that employed by Eusebius, St. Jerome, Lactantius, St. 
Cyprian, Origen, St. Cyril, Bossuet and other apologists 
of earlier epochs; he must “ascend from the effect to the 
cause; not prove that the Christian religion is excellent 
because it comes from God, but that it comes from God 
because it is excellent.” The book is really a unique ap- 
plication of the inductive method. The results reached, 
after a wide-reaching and infinitely varied survey of art, 
literature and life generally in their relation to the Cath- 
olic Church, are indicated in the following words: 

“Though we have not employed the arguments usual- 
ly advanced by the apologists of Christianity, we have 
arrived by a different chain of reasoning at the same con- 
clusion: Christianity is perfect; men are imperfect. Now 
a perfect consequence cannot spring from an imperfect 
principle. Christianity, therefore, is not the work of man.’ 

There is inspiration in Chateaubriand’s working prin- 
iples, and his method of carrying them into practice were 
efficient for the transition period in which the book ap- 
peared. Just such a book was needed in his day and 
generation ;that the book has less force in our time as a 
work of Christian apologetics is quite beside the issue. 
Let us be devoutly thankful that it was a powerfud re- 
ligious force a hundred years ago and that it is a triumph 
of literature even here and now. 


Of course, “The Genius of Christianity” lends itself 
to adverse criticism. We cannot avoid the impression 
that the author’s raptures over the beauties of the Chris- 
tian religion would be vastly more convincing if char- 
acterized by some slight measure of reserve. His imagery, 
his enthusiasm, his sentimentalism, his emotional intoxi- 
cation do not suit all tastes. A parody—like all parodies, 
based on fact—of some of his most salient pages might 
be thus summarized: “The beauty of the Christian re- 
ligion, how beautiful it truly is! And the impressiveness 
of it all, ah, is it not impressive!” His literary classifi- 
cations are, naturally, antiquated; but what, after all, are 
classifications? He recognizes only five epic poems, two 
ancient and three modern; he ignores “Beowulf” and the 
“Nibelungenlied” and the Hindu epics and even the “Chan- 
son de Roland.” He has an exaggerated estimate of Mil- 
ton—whose “Paradise Lost,” by the way, he long studied 
and subsequently translated. Yet his fundamental taste 
is sound; he insists upon the essentially human element 
in literature, he holds that books are interpretations ot 
life. 

It remains for one of Chateaubriand’s most bitter and 
most clever censors, Jules Lemaitre, to touch upon what 
is perhaps the most conspicuous shortcoming of “The 
Genius of Christianity.” “Christian poetry,” says Lema- 


itre, “is above all mystical; and there is not a jot of 
mystricism in this book.” The critic’s position is here 
impregnable. And so it is that Chateaubriand could not 


point to St. Teresa as the world’s greatest woman writer, 
could not comprehend the lyrical beauties of St. John of 
the Cross, could not rise on the wings of an eagle with 
the opening symphony of the Fourth Gospel, could not ap- 
preciate the force and truth of the Book of Job. And 
so it is that the inner meaning of Catholic celibacy was 
hidden from his eyes. One of his acquaintances—Madame 
de Stael. I think—said that his treatment of virginity 
made her laugh, not because of the thing itself but be- 
cause of the inadequacy of his exposition. All of which 
points the moral of Buffon’s saying about the style and 
the man; had Chateaubriand been a better man “The 
Genius of Christianity” would be a greater book. 

Yes, a greater book; for as it stands, great—very great 
—it is. It has enriched the literature of France and of the 
world. It is a keen and stimulating contribution to the 
history of the nineteenth century. It is a monument to 
the diversified and exceptional talent of its author. And 
it is another in that long line of master volumes that are 
great because of their impregnation with the spirit of the 
Catholic Church. 


“Memoirs from beyond the Tomb.” Chateaubriand the 
man, the writer, the scholar, the politician, the traveler, 
the romanticist, in his greatness and his littleness, in his 
strength and his weakness, is revealed in this extraordin- 
ary piece of autobiography, the writing of which occupied 
over thirty years of his life. When he sold it for post- 


humous publication he received one hundred thousand 
dollars for the work; 


indeed, so intense was the public 
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interest in the ““Memoirs”—an interest whetted by expres- 
sions of delight from the favored few who had heard 
portions read in the salon of Madame Racamier—that 
the title was belied, and the book appeared in serial in- 
stallments in La Presse while its discomfitted author was 
still alive. It is a manfesto of personality. And like 
the career of Chateaubriand, it is a mingled yarn of good 
and ill together. Not always does the artist paint a life- 
like portrait of himself, so it is hardly accurate to say 
that here we find the real Chateaubriand; but we do find 
the Chateaubriand that Chateaubriand though himself to 
be. Its style is necessarily uneven, its matter necessarily 
diverse; but it ranks, and rank high among the works of 
Chateaubriand possessing the element of permanence. 
Next to “The Genuis of Christianity” it is his supreme 
achievement in letters. 


His Minor Works. Among minor products of Chateau- 
briand’s pen, the following are most representative: 

“Historical, Political and Moral Essay on Ancient and 
Modern Evolutions,” published when the author was twen- 
ty-nine year old and prior to his conversion to the 
Catholic faith. Subsequently Chateaubriand repudiated 
this “hotch-potch of philosophical pretentiousness,” as 
the Abbe Sieyes described it. 

“Studies, or Historical Discourses,” published in four 
volumes in 1831, helps to show that Chateaubriand was 
no vapid phrase monger with no depth or consistency of 
thought behind his expuisitely chiseled style. He here 
manifests a well stocked and vigorous mind. 

“Travels in America” (1827) is an account, considerably 
colored, of his American tour. The veracity of Chateau- 
briand has been repeatedly challenged, notably by Saint- 
Beuve; but George Bertrin has made a brilliant and i 
the main successful defense of the book. “A Journey 
from Paris to Jerusalem” (1811) is a notable contribu- 
tion to the literature of travel. 

Though Chateaubriand’s numerous political writings 
possessed necessarily but an epheneral interest, some ot 
them notably “Bonaparte and the Bourbons,’—exerted 
vast infiuence on the events of his times. 


His Romanticism. Chateaubriand was the father of 
the Romantic Movement in nineteenth century litera- 
ture in France. His own writings possess all the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the “sulphitic’” school, including 
religious and patriotic ferver, interest in the past, lyricism, 
independence of form, melancholy and devotion to na- 
ture. His influence on subsequent Romantic writers, 
including Victor Hugo, Lamartine, de Musset, Brizeux 
and Alfred de Vignty, was very great. As Faguet points 
out, Chateaubriand renewed the French imagination. He 
did much to overthrow the classical traditions of the 
eighteenth century, and indirectly he influenced the work 
of the realists of the late nineteenth century whose work 
constituted a reaction against Romanticism. 

Class Suggestions. Both by reason of his excellence 
and fascination as a writer of poetic prose and his unique 
presentation of Catholic dogma and devotion, Chateau 
briand merits recognition on the part of the Catholic 
teacher. Many of the descriptive passages in “The Genius 
of Christianity” can be utilized for oral and written re- 
production and for exercises in literary appreciation. And 
in any discussion of the Romantic Movement his works 
and his personality must find place. 


Bibliography. The following works in English are 
recommended 
Georges Bertrin’s article on Chateaubriand in the 


Catholic Encyclopedia; several works on the History of 
French Literature, including Edward Dowden’s and 
George Brandes’; a review in the Dublin Review for De- 
cember, 1844, of his “Life of de Rance,” the reformer of 
La Trappe, a work written by Chateaubriand at the re- 
quest of his confessor; a review of his “Memoirs from 
beyond the Tomb” in the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review for October, 1904; W. S. Lilly’s “Some Notes on 
Chateaubriand” in the Nineteenth Century and After tor 
May and June, 1911. The best translation of ‘The Genius 
of Christianity” is by Charles I. White, D. D.; and that 
astonishingly prolific translator, Mr. Alexander Teixera 
de Mattos has given us an excellent version of the “Mem- 
oirs from beyond the Tomb.” 
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Pittsburg’s Religious Drama 

Rehearsals are under way in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for the production of a 
Passion Play which will rival the 
famous Oberammergau spectacle. It 
will be called “A Drama of Christ’s 
Passion.” The production will be 
staged at the beginning of Lent, 
March 8, 1916. There will be twenty 
principals and 100 in the chorus. Rob- 
ert Hugh Benson is the author of the 
play, and it has the sanction of the 
Holy See. Father Coakley, secretary 
to Bishop Canevin, speaking of the 
Passion Play, said: “It is not a show 
nor a play, but a religious drama. We 
will allow no applause, no flowers, no 
recognition of the portrayers of the 
different characters. The cast will be 
a professional one, under professional 
direction. It will be the first thing of 
this kind that has been given in Pitts- 
burgh, and will be a drama of merit.” 


Baby Week Is Decreed - 
By Children’s Bureau. 


The facts about American babies, 
the needs of American babies and 
America’s responsibility to her babies 
this year will be known as never be- 
fore, because the first week in March 
will be baby week throughout the 


country, announces Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop, head of the federal children’s 
bureau. Nineteen sixteen is baby 
year. 


Give College $1,300 Check 
Students of St. Xavier College cele- 
brated the patronal feast of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, on the 3rd inst., by pre- 
senting their Alma Mater with a 
check for $1,300, this handsome sum 
being their gift t#Ward the Diamond 
Jubilee fund of the greater college to 
be built in Avondale. The above 
amount was collected among the stu- 
dent body in an eight-day “whirl- 
wind” campaign. An attempt will be 
made later to increase this gift by an 
additional two hundred dollars. 


Fifty-two Years in One Parish. 

Very Rev. Dean William McNulty 
last Monday concluded fifty-two years 
as rector of St. John’s church, Pat- 
erson, N. J., which is believed to be a 
record not equalled by any clergyman 
in the country. Now more than 80, 
Dean McNulty has been a priest fifty- 
eight years. 

During that time he has erected and 
paid for seven churches, four schools, 
four convents and three homes for 
boys and girls, valued in all at about 


Study of Irish History 
Cardinal O’Connell has notified all 
the pastors in the archdiocese having 
parochial schools to teach the study of 
Irish history in the higher classes. 
This is a study that has been neglect- 
ed in our schools. 


Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D. D., 
has appointed the Catholic Women’s 
Association of St. Louis as custodian 
of the Catholic Free Library, willed to 
the Archbishop by Prof. George 
Wright, who died in 1909. The gift 
consisted of over six thousand vol- 
umes, many rare books among them. 
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POPE BENEDICT XV NAMES SIX NEW CARDINALS 


MGR. CAGLIERO, 


The Recent Consistory 

The Holy Father, Benedict XV., at 
a secret consistory held in the Papal 
apartments at Rome, Monday, Decem- 
ber 6, 1915, created six new cardinals 
who were duly proclaimed Thursday, 
December 9, 1915, at the public con- 
sistory held in the Sala Regia, Vati- 
can Palace, at Rome. Owing to the 
war now devastating a great part of 
Europe, the attendance at the public 
ceremony was largely limited to the 
Roman Catholics and the diplomatic 
corps accredited to the Holy See. 

The conferring of the “Red Hats” 
on the newly created cardinals by the 
Holy Father was nevertheless wit- 
nessed by an assemblage of several 
thousand people. There were six pre- 
lates advanced to the honor of the 
cardinalate, five Italians and one Aus- 
trian. The _ illustrious churchmen 
thus honored on this auspicious occa- 
sion are Mgr. Giovanni Cagliero, Tit- 
ular Archbishop of Sebaste and Apos- 
tolic delegate to Central America; 
Mgr. Giulio Tonti, Titular Archbishop 
of Samos, and Nuncio at Lisbon; Mgr. 
Giorgio Gusmini, Archbishop of Bo- 
logna; Mgr. Raffaele Scapinelli, Tit- 
ular Archbishop of Laodicea and Nun- 
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cio at Vienna; Mgr. Alfonso Mistran- 
geo, Archbishop of Florence; Mgr. 
Andrae Fruhwirth, Titular Archbish- 
op of Traches and Nuncio at Munich. 

At the secret consistory, ‘the Holy 
Father gave the customary allocution 
or heart to heart talk with the dis- 
tinguished churchmen’ there 
sembled, in which he deplored exist- 
ing European’ conditions, which 
threaten the continent with decadence, 
solemnly asserting that the warring 
nations like individuals, must be pre- 
pared to make concessions that a last- 
ing peace fair to all may be attained. 


St. Clement Convent Dedicated 

The new St. Clement Franciscan 
Convent, St. Bernard, was dedicated 
on December 10, the V. Rev. Provin- 
cial Rudolph Bonner, O. F. M., per- 
forming the ceremony. Immediate- 
ly following the dedication, Most Rev. 
Archbishop Moeller officiated at sol- 
emn Pontifical Mass in the adjoining 
St. Clement church. The festival ser* 
mon was preached by Rev. Pacificus 
Winterheld, O. F. M., former Guard- 
ian of St. Clement convent. 
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Fifty-two Years in One Parish. 

Very Rev. Dean William McNulty 
last Monday concluded fifty-two years 
as rector of St. John’s Church, Pat- 
erson, N. J., which is believed to be a 
record not equaled by any clergyman 
in the country. Now more than 80, 
Dean McNulty has been a priest fifty- 
eight years. During that time he has 
erected and paid for seven church, 
four schools, four convents and three 
homes for boys and girls, valued in 
all at about $500,000. . 


Rev. Ralph Hunt. 


The Most Rev. Archbishop Han- 
na has appointed Rev. Ralph Hunt 
first assistant pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, San Francisco, to be dio- 
cesan inspector of schools. 

Father Hunt was born in Kilken- 
ny, Ireland, and was educated at St. 
Kieran’s College, where he was or- 
dained priest about thirteen years 
ago. He took a post graduate course 
at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica at Washington, D. C. : 
_In the fall of 1904 he was appoint- 
ed by the late Archbishop Riordan 
to be assistant pastor of St. Patrick’s 
Church, San Francisco. In 1906 he 
was transferred to St. Peter’s Church, 
where the educational work of the 
church had special attraction for him. 

He was fortunate in working un- 
der the inspiration of the leading 
Catholic educator of the United 
States in. the person of his pastor, 
the Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D. D., whose 
textbooks for Catholic schools are so 
widely used. 

Father Hunt will begin the great 
work of unifying and systematizing 
the educational work of all the pa- 
rochial schools of the Archdiocese. 


Off To Join Oregon Nuns. 

Thirteen young women of Brook- 
lyn and Manhattan left for Portland 
Oregon, under the _ direction of 
Mother Agnes, superior of the Sisters 
of Mercy in that city. The_ young 
women all plan to enter the Convent 
of Mercy in that city. 


A FAMILY OF RELIGIOUS. 


Five Members Out of Eleven Dedica- 
ted to Work of Lord. 


The entrance the other day into the 
novitiate of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, Milwaukee, of Miss Mary AIl- 
legier, of Fort Wayne, Ind., calls at- 
tention to the fact that her family 
has a remarkable record in the reli- 
gious life. She is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Allegier, parents of 
eleven children, five of whom have 
dedicated their lives to God in the re- 
ligious life. The names follow: Rev. 
J. Nicholas Allegier, assistant to Rev. 
August Young, pastor of SS. Peter 
and Paul’s church, Garrett, Ind., and 
chaplain at Sacred Heart Hospital; 
Brother Gabriel Thomas, F. S. C., Cal- 
vert Hall College, Baltimore, Md.; 
Brother Edward John, F. S. C., St. 
Patrick’s Commercial College, Augus- 
ta, Ga., and Sister M. Bernadetta, Sis- 
ter of Notre Dame, St. Anne’s School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE THREE NEW U. S. PRELATES. 


ARCHB. 


Rt. Rev. Geo. W. Munder- 
lein Appointed Arch- 

bishop of Chicago. 
The Rt. Rev. Geo. W. Munderlein, 
who has been appointed Archbishop of 
Chicago, was born in New York City, 
July 2, 1872, received his earlier ed- 
ucation in St. Nicholas’ Parochial 
School and old De Le Salle Institute. 
In 1889 he graduated from Manhat- 
tan College, and later went to St. 
Vincent’s Seminary, Beatty, Pa., for 
his theological studies, and in Sep- 
tember, 1892, was sent by Bishop Mc- 
donnell to the Uurban College of the 
Propaganda, in Rome, where he re- 
peated his theology and made a spe- 
cial course in the Academy of Sacred 
Liturgy, and obtained a degree there 
in 1895. On June 8, 1895, he was or- 
dained to the holy priesthood by 
Bishop McDonnell in the Chapel of 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross in Rome 
and celebrated his first Mass the fol- 
lowing day in the Crypt of St. Pe- 
ter’s. On September 17, 1895, he was 
appointed associate secretary to Bish- 
op McDonnell, and for a few months 
had charge of the Lithuanian Church 
in Williamsburgh, Brooklyn. In De- 
cember, 1897, he became chancellor of 
the Diocese of Brooklyn and held the 
office until September 1, 1909. On 
November 14, 1903, he was appointed 
by the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, a cen- 
sor of the Liturgical Academy, and is 
the only American holding this office. 
On November 21, 1906, he was made a 
domestic prelate on application of 
Bishop McDonnell. On April 20, 
1907, he was elected a member of the 
Ancient Academy of Arcadia. In 


MUNDENLEIN. 


BISHOP BROSSART. 


BISHOP D. J. DOUGHERTY. 


June, 1908, he was made a Doctor of 
Sacred Theology by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda. On 
June 30, 1909, was named titular Bish- 
op of Loryman and Auxiliary Bishop 
of Brooklyn. He was consecrated 
Bishop on September 21, 1909, at St. 
James’ Pro-Cathedral, Brooklyn. 


Covington’s New Bishop. 

Msgr. Brossart, the newly-appoint- 
ed Bishop of Covington, Ky., was 
born in Bavaria Oct. 19, 1848. He 
came to America with his parents 
when he Was but two years old. Since 
that time his life has been spent with- 
in the diocese of Covington. He made 
his theological course at Louvain, and 
was ordained priest Sept. 1, 1872, by 
Bishop Toebbe. After various pas- 
torates, he was appointed rector of 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Covington, and 
Vicar-General of the diocese twenty- 
six years ago. In 1897 he quietly 
celebrated the silver jubilee of his 
ordination at the shrine of the Blessed 
Mother at Lourdes. 


Buffalo’s New Bishop. 

Right. Rev. Denis J. Dougherty, 
Bishop of Jaros, Philippine Islands, 
whose transfer to the See of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was announced last week, is 
well known in the United States. He 
was born and reared at Girardville, 
Pa., and is now in his fifty-second 
year. Following the completion of 
his preliminary studies for the priest- 
hood in this country, he went to 
Rome and in due time was ordained 
at the American College in that city. 
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New York Editor at Mt. St. Joseph. 
Louis H. Wetmore, a distinguished 
young writer and editor, recently de- 
livered an interesting lecture at Mt. 
St. Joseph’s College on “Heretics 
and Orthodox in Modern Litrature.” 
Mr. Wetmore is literary editor of the 
New York Times. He declared that 
George B. Shaw’s claim to approval 
lies in the fact that he so completely 
upset the state of yawning weariness 
and dreariness which had resulted in 
England from the joyless philosophy 
of the decadent period of the nine- 
teenth century. To H. G. Wells he 
gave credit for furnishing a counter- 
balance for Shaw’s radical views. 

Of Hillaire Belloc, Monsignor Rob- 
ert H. Benson and G. K. Chesterton, 
Mr. Wetmore spoke with enthusiasm. 

He characterized Msgr. Robert H. 
Benson as a man who actually 
burned out his life in the service of 
God and his fellowmen. Mr. Wet- 
more believes that Benson’s influ- 
ence will last long and reach far, not 
principally by means of his writings, 
but in the transmitted influence of 
his inspiring personality. 


An Eminent Educationist 

The transfer of Rev. Brother Jere- 
miah A. Walker, Superior of North 
Monastery Christia’n Brothers 
Schools, Cork, to the Richmond Street 
Schools, Dublin, is a great loss to the 
southern city and an acquisition to the 
metropolis. For 32 years he directed 
his energies and abilities to the educa- 
tion of youth at the North Monastery. 
In 1883, when he entered the Order, 
he was 28 years of age. He special- 
ized in the preparation of youth for 
the Civil Service, and many who now 
hold important appointments owe 
their eminence to Brother Walker. 
His capacity was recognized by the 
late Brother Burke, to whom he was 
Assistant Superior. In 1900 he be- 
came Superior. 


Fifty members of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of La Salle College, Philadel- 
phia, met at the college recently and 
inaugurated a campaign to raise the 
sum of $100,000 for enlarging the 
building of the college and extending 
the college work. 


Planning New Convent 
Among many improvements planned 
by Rev. Michael P. Heffernan, rector 
of St. Patrick’s Church, Fort Hamil- 
ton, is the erection of a new convent 
for the Sisters of St. Dominic, who 
teach in the parish school. 


Mgr. Fitzgerald 
Rev. John G. Fitzgerald, rector of 
St. Stephen’s church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been made a Chamberlain of the 
Papal Household, ‘with the title of 
Monsignor. 


The statue of the Blessed Joan of 
Arc was unveiled at Riverside Drive 
and Ninety-third street, New York, 
Dec. 6. Mrs. Thomas Edison un- 
veiled the statue; Very Rev. Theo- 
phile Wucher, pastor of the French 
church of St. Vincent de Paul, made 
an address; also, M. Jussarand, the 
French Ambassador; the President 
sent a letter of congratulation. 
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Nineteen Receive Habit of 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
The ceremony of conferring the 
Habit of the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
took place the morning of the 10th of 
December in the Church of the Com- 
munity at St. Mary’s Notre Dame, Ind. 
Nineteen young ladies were clothed 
in the simple habit of black serge, 
symbolic of a life “Hidden With 
Christ.” 


Prominent Catholics Attend 
Marymount Anniversary. 

The Rt. Rev. P. J. Hayes, D. D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of the Diocese of 
New York; Monsignor M. J. Lavelle, 
and many well-known priests were 
guests at the eighth anniversary of the 
founding of the Marymount School for 
Girls, at Tarrytown. 

Beginning at 7:30 with High Mass, 
the celebration included a perform- 
ance of the opera, “Hansel and Gret- 
el,” by girls of the school, and conclud- 
ed with a formal reception to Bishop 
Hayes at 5 in the afternoon. 


Return of Superior. 

Sister Mary Florence, Superior of 
the Sisters of Charity, returned to the 
Mother-house, Mt. St. Joseph-on-the- 
Ohio, on Saturday, after a two 
months tour of inspection of the 
houses of the Order in the West. She 
was accompanied on this trip by Sis- 
ter Mary Constance. 


Good Books for Catholic Schools 


NEW BUSINESS SPELLER, by Chas. M. Miller. 
book that not only contains a splendid list of words, but 
teaches spelling in a systematic way that marks it as a dis- 

It contains every good feature that you ever 

saw in any speller, and some excellent features never util- 

You ought to see this new book. 


LYONS’ BOOKKEEPING. For high schools. Has all the 

best features of the theory plan and of the individual practice 
Is followed by a full line of intermediate and advanced 
Is adopted for exclusive use in the high schools of 
Oregon, Utah, Kentucky and Kansas, in the City of Chicago, 
and in hundreds of other cities. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, by Bertha J. Austin. 

course beginning in the grades and concluded in the high 
A course in practical cookery which will entail very 
slight expense upon the student and requires an equipment 
for the school which is not expensive. 


MILLER-KINKEAD ENGLISH LESSONS. For the grades. 
A two-book course that is new and attractive. 
thorough as well, and present indications are that it will be 
very widely used next year. 


Send for our 1915 price list of textbooks for High and Grammar Grades. 


Lyons & Carnahan 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


By Brother John Waldron, Inspector of Schools, 
Clayton, Mo. 


Basis of an efficient organization. A diocesan educa- 
tional system is a part of diocesan activity. As such it 
must conform in aim, organization and operation to the 
general principles and requirements which govern the 
correct and harmonious functioning of a diocese. The 
activities of a diocese are general or diocesan, and paroch- 
ial in aim and scope. In their diocesan forms they seek 
the common good of the diocese and manifest themselves 
in the co-operative action of all the parties. They include 
the relations which the diocese has with the other dio- 
ceses of the province, or of the nation to which it be- 
longs. They comprise the list or schedule of works which 
are under the personal control of the bishop. In their 
parochial manifestations they are concerned with the re- 
ligious life of the Catholic parishioner. They include his 
baptism into the Church, his development, education and 
practice of the sacramental life, and his part of the life 
of the parish. 

The parish is the sphere of religious activity for the 
Catholic. Its pastor is for him the immediate voice of 
the church’s authority. The relations between the pastor 
and parishioner are direct, personal, continual, intimate 
and official. Each parish is independent and has complete 
corporate rights. As a corporate unit of the diocese it 
presents to the individual the chief activity of the church 
in his regard. The proper and harmonious functioning of 
all parish activities is the‘ most important factor in the 
progress and success of religion in a diocese as in the 
church at large. 

These diocesan and parochial activities and interests 
are closely related and should not antagonize each other. 
The educational work of a diocese must parallel these 
two forces of activities in aim, scope and recognition of 
rights and must maintain their mutual correlation of in- 
terest and functions. 

The bishop is the supreme head of the diocesan edu- 
cational system and has the general and final responsibil- 
ity for Catholic educational interests in his diocese. 

The pastor is the head of the parish school and be- 
cause of his responsibility for its foundation, organization, 
support and control he is the most important factor in 
the entire system. His indifference mean failure, his sup- 
port means life, his enthusiasm means succes both for 
his parish school and for the diocesan system. On the 
proper correlation of these two interests, of the diocese 
as represented by the bishop, and of the parish as repre- 
sented by the pastor, the organization of the diocesan 
schools must be based. 

Proceeding to the study of this problem of correla- 
tion, we recognize at once as controlling factors of activ- 
ity in a diocesan system, the Diocesan Board, the Super- 
intendent, the Pastor, the Teachers. As objective factors 
in the organization of the system we have the curriculum, 
the selection of text-books, the demands of diocesan unity, 
of racial needs, and of national life and usages. 

The Diocesan Board is composed of pastors who rep- 
resent the most important educational needs of the dio- 
cese and who are representative men in ability and in- 
fluence among the diocesan clergy. The Board is the 
Bishop’s advisor in legislative action for the schools and 
as such should form an integral part of every diocesan 
system. In every form of activity the Bishop is required 
to surround himself with consultors and advisors, men of 
sound judgment, wide experience and expert knowledge. 
The schools and their efficient management are more 
vital to the future of the diocese than almost any other 
of its works. Their administration is affected by influ- 
ences and interests so manifold and so complex that no 
single man may hope to do the work with any degree of 
success unless he has the benefit of wise counsel and loyal 
help. Under the presidency of the Bishop the Dio- 
cesan Board is the senate for the discussion and adoption 
of educational policies especially in their larger, more 
general forms and as they affect the general interests of 
the Church in general. The Board directs and supports 
the superintendent’s activities. It receivces his reports, 
studies them and acts upon his uggetions and recommend- 
ations. It would seem, too, that one of the most impor- 
tant functions of its members would be to act in their 
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representative and personal capacities on public opinion 
in the diocese and before the pubfic at large, even when 
the Bishop does not see fit to act in his own name. The 
careful observer must note the tendency of city and espe- 
cially of state legislative bodies to engage in pernicious 
activity in educational matters. It will require the strong- 
est kind of opposition if we wish to prevent legislation 
that will eventually interfere with our educational work. 
I know of no greaer influence than can be exerted by a 
united Diocesan Board. Their personal relations as pas- 
tors with their own parishioners, with officials and the 
general business public, the esteem and respect in which 
they are generally held will enable the members when 
united in the support of any Catholic policy, to have 
their wishes heeded even by those in public life who 
would be glad to do us harm if in doing so they would 
not jeopardize their own political interests. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that usually the 
members of a diocesan board are not experts in profes- 
sional pedagogy. It will not, therefore, attempt the solu- 
tion of technical problems that properly belong to the 
Superintendent and the teachers, nor will it hamper the 
Superintendent in the executive management of his office. 
There may be occasions when decisions, more or less 
technical in their nature, must be taken by the Board as 
the final arbiter. Experience has demonstrated time and 
again that it is impossible to get all the members of the 
Board to make the necessary study of the problem, and 
yet the Board must have some knowledge from its own 
membership before it can act fairly and intelligently. 
One of the best solutions that presents itself is the ap- 
pointment of sub-committees of members whose time, 
taste, and previous training will enable them to obtain 
the necessary information. 

The Superintendent is the executive officer of the 
School Board and is appointed on its recommendation by 
the Bishop. As necessary qualifications he should have a 
taste for educational work. He should have at least 
enough professional training and experience to command 
on one hand the confidence of his Board and on the other 
the respect of the best teachers in his system. He should 
know the needs of the diocese as a whole, and of each 
parish in particular. He should be famoliar with the cur- 
rent problems and tendencies in both the Catholic and 
secular systems, nor should his equipment in these re- 
quirements be limited to the merely elementary educa- 
tional needs of the diocese. The articulation of the ele- 
mentary work with the life work, or with the secondary 
studies of the pupils of his system is one of his most 
complex problems. He should therefore have familiar 
knowledge of all the factors that influence its solution. 
Finally he must be a man of consummate tact, patience 
and discretion. He knows or will soon know that his 
position is a thankless one, his acts peculiarly exposed to 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation and yet he must 
meet his duties in the spirit of self-sacrifice, and almost 
continual surrender of his desires and ambitions for the 
success of his plans, to the views and demands of others. 
In spite of this his influence can be made paramount in 
educational matters throughout his diocese. He carries 
out the policies outlined by the diocesan board, and makes 
or mars their success. He assembles and correlates data 
and formulates reports and problems to be laid before the 
Board for study and solution. He is the official repre- 
sentative of the system in its relations with civic and 
other officials. He has direct relations with pastors and 
teachers, and uses these relations to better the work of 
the individual parish school and of the system in its dio- 
cesan or general results. He outlines the curriculum, 
secures for it the expert advice of his teachers, presents 
it for adoption to the Board, superintends and controls 
its execution. He is the diocesan visitor of schools. He 
is the Moderator and Chairman of- teachers’ meetings. 
He adjusts the claims of diocesan general interests which 
conflict with the demands of parochial needs. Generally 
he is not and need not be a technician in methods. He 
does not attempt, therefore, to impose methods on his 
teachers, but is content to control and secure results. He 
safeguards the teacher’s right to, and encourages a regu- 
lated initiative in the class-room. He maintains a rea- 
sonable flexibility in the administration of the diocesan 
regulations for the schools. 

The Pastor is the most important factor in the opera- 


tion of the diocesan school system. Without him there 
Continued on Page 355. 
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SUPERIOR 
SURFACE 


Beaver Blackboard is 
made with dull green or 
dull black surface — 
guaranteed to retain its 
original color and finish 
for ten years. In that 
ten years you have a 
perfect writing and erasing surface. It 
does not fade like dyed slate—the finish 
color of Beaver Blackboard is the color of 
the actual material used in making the 
writing surface. 

Beaver Blackboard comes in larger panels than 


_ other blackboard made—in lengths up to 16 
eet. 


Writes for prices and samples—black or green, 
THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Administration Offices 


980 Beaver Road, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 


“‘A Splendid Kewaunee Desk for the Instructor in Biology ”’ 


Mechanical Efficiency 
Supplemented by 


Educational Efficiency 


From the time when the Wisconsin log come to us 
from the woods not far distant from our plant, to the 
time when the last nail is driven into the crate that 
carries a piece of Kewaunee Furniture to some school 
—every operation is the result of the most painstaking 
and intelligent preparation. 

Our designers, superintendents and workmen take 
as much pride in every article that leaves this plant as 
any instructor can ——- feel in the student that 
goes forth, thoroughly trained, from his school. 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 
Built to Educate 


Is not cheap equipment, but it is cheap in the 


wear. 


FURNITURE 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue Tel. Chelsea 3909 
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The Catholic School Journal 


An Illustrated Magazine of Educa- 
tion. Established April, 1901. Issued 
Monthly, excepting July and August. 


(Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in 
the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wy ed under Act 


of Congress of March 8, 1879 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — All subscriptions, do- 
mestic and foreign, are payable in advance. 
In the United States and Possessions, $1.00; 
Canada, $1.25; Foreign, $1.50. 

REMITTANCES—Remit by express or pos- 
tal orders, draft or currency to The Catholic 
School Journal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Per- 
sonal checks should add 10 cents for bank 
collection fee. Do not send stamps unless 
necessary. Renew in the name (individual, 
community or school) to which the magazine 
has been addressed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—If it is desired to 
close an account it is important to forward 
balance due to date with request to discon- 
tinue. Do not depend upon postmaster to 
send notice. In the absence of any word to 
the contrary, we follow the wish of the great 
majority of our subscribers and continue 
The Journal at the expiration of the time 
paid for so that copies may not be lost nor 
files broken. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS — Subscribers 
should notify us promptly of change of ad- 
dress, giving both old and new addresses. 
Postmasters no longer forward magazines 
without extra prepayment. 

CONTRIBUTIONS—As a medium of ex- 
change for educational helps and suggestions 
The Journal welcomes all articles and reports, 
the contents of which might be of benefit to 
Catholic teachers generally. 

THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
P. O. Box 818. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


JANUARY 1916. 


1916 
We wish all of our readers a Happy 
New Year, and let us all pray that the 
year 1916 will bring peace—lasting 
peace—among the nations of the earth 


The Prince of Peace 
Thousands of letters reach the Holy 
Father every day from officers and 
soldiers of both camps, thanking him 
for being back in their own homes 
from prisons in a foreign land. 


An Excellent Example 

Every week adds new schools to 
the number active now in promulgat- 
ing among children an interest in the 
Catholic press. In the majority of 
the parochial schools of Chicago the 
Sisters now spend an hour each Fri- 
day afternoon in reading and discuss- 
ing the news items, editorials and fea- 
tures which appear in the Catholic 
papers. 

The teacher who attempts to save a 
few cents a month by doing without a 
school journal, or by subscribing for 
the cheapest periodical, whether it is 
adapted to her work or not, is prac- 
ticing the most ridiculous and un- 
called-for economy. Time saving 
methods and the advice of experienced 
teachers on the many new problems 
of management constantly arising, are 
requirements to educational progress 
that should be sought for at most any 
price. What is ten cents a month for 
a professional journal, as against 
hours, days and even weeks saved to 
the general advancement of the class. 

As Bishop Spalding says: “The 
teacher is the school and whatever re- 
freshes or quickens or inspires the 
teacher, must stimulate and uplift the 
school.” Bishop Spalding is among 
the many prelates who commend The 
Catholic School Journal, which is the 
one periodical devoted entirely to the 
interests and needs of Catholic school 
teachers. 


Che Catholic School Journal 


The Late Thomas A. Desmond Foun- 
der and Publisher of The Catho- 
lic School Journal. 

An Appreciation. 


Highly esteemed in the community 
in which he grew from boyhood to 
manhood, appreciations of the late 
lamented Thomas A. Desmond, foun- 
der and publisher of “The Catholic 
School Journal” and vice-present of 
the “The Catholic Citizen” company 
of Milwaukee are here subjoined from 
a few of the many letters of sympathy 
received by the bereaved family from 
all parts of the United States. 

From Mr. H. P. Clancy of Brooklyn, 
New York, a close friend and class- 
mate of Mr. Desmond’s for four years 
at the Wisconsin State University: 


“Permit me to express to you and 
the family my sympathy. Tom will 
always live in my thoughts as a very 
great friend and a most congenial 
companion.” 

From Rev. J. J. Laherty, S. J. of 
Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash- 
ington: 

“To all of you, but especially to 
Mother, I offer sincerest condolence. 
With my sympathy, accept also the 
assurance of my prayers for him in 
my daily mass.’ 

From Father H. P. Smyth of St. 
Mary’s Church, Evanston, III: 

“Permit me to offer my sympathy 
on the death of your brother, whose 
loss, I too feel. I had learned to 
know him and esteem him. I have 
therefore lost a personal and valued 
friend. He was a capable and earn- 
est man whose early taking away is 
a loss to all of us.” 

From C. H. Mills of the American 
Book Company, Chicago: 

“I have appreciated through the 
years, the loyal friendship of Tom, 
and his passing gives me keen sorrow. 
I wish I might be able to say how 
I feel. 

It is one of the pleasures of life 
to have such friends and one of the 
hard things we bear to part with 
them.” 

From Sister M. Ursuline of the B. 
V. M. Order at Dubuque, Iowa, a 
cousin of Mr. Desmond’s: 

“We have had a mass said for dear 
Thomas and public prayers both here 
and at Mount Carmel, our Mother 
House. His work as a catholic jour- 
nalist, has been highly appreciated 
by our community and we all realize 
the loss he is to Catholic educational 
work.” 

From Sister M. Samuel, O. S. D., 
Mother General at Saint Clara Con- 
vent, Sinsinawa, Wis.: 

“IT have obtained the prayers of all 
our large community here for the re- 
pose of the soul of your dear depart- 
ed one. May he rest in peace. May 
our Lord, the God of all consolation, 
grant you strength to be truly re- 
signed, you. and all dear to you.” 

From Brother Leo of St. Mary’s 
College, Oakland, Cal., well and fa- 
vorably known to our readers as a 
contributor for many years to this 
journal: 

“Permit me in all sincerity to ex- 
tend to you my heartfelt sympathy 
in your sorrow and my assurance 
that my humble prayers are today 


The Late Thomas A. Desmond, 
Died Nov. 30, 1915. 


for him whom God has taken and for 
you. 


“During the many years of my con- 


nection with The Catholic School 
Journal I came to admire its editor 
and the few hours I spent with him 
personally last summer caused the 
liking to grow. I think he was in 
many ways an exceptional man. 

“It will be a source of Christian 
consolation to you and yours to 
realize that the news of your broth- 
er’s demise will be the signal for 
clouds of spotless fervent prayers to 
rise from every convent in the land— 
prayers that God’s peace and God’s 
happiness may be forever his.” 


Publishers’ Note: 


His heart was in The Catholic 
School Journal. And his friends, who 
revere his memory, can do nothing 
which would please him more than to 
continue their support of this maga- 
zine which was established by him 
over fifteen years ago to advance the 
interests of Catholic schools and af- 
ford a channel for disseminating prac- 
tical advice and suggestions to the 
teachers and clergy. 


The State Board of Education of 
Massachusetts has chosen John J. Ma- 
honey, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Cambridge, to be principal 
of the State Normal School in Low- 
ell. He is the first Catholic to hold 
“ch a position in Massachusetts. Mr. 
Mahoney graduated from Harvard 
University and continued his studies 
abroad. Later he served as master of 
the Oliver School in Lawrence. 


Among the approaching events of 
importance in the English Catholic 
world will be the opening in London 
of the great school, projected and now 
being carried to completion as a me- 
morial to Cardinal Vaughan, who 
passed to his reward twelve years ago. 


St. Francis Theological Seminary at 
Milwaukee will celebrate its sixtieth 
anniversary in January. 
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The Pope at Work 

Benedict XV. is one of the most energetic Pontiffs 
who ever sat upon St. Peters throne. He gets through 
more work in the day than most busy men in the outer 
world. He rises at 6 o’clock, summer and winter. As soon 
as he is dressed he says mass in his private chapel, assist- 
ed by one of his chaplains. After that a frugal breakfast, 
consisting of an egg beaten up in a cup of milk—nothing 
else. Before 8 o’clock he is hard at work.’ 

His first task is to read the daily papers. Though his 
secretaries always prepare for him what they consider the 
most interesting pieces of news, he prefers to read it first 
hand. The Catholic papers are soon done with. He 
spends far more time with the Italian Liberal and Demo- 
cratic organs, taking an intense interest in all political 
questions. 

At 9 o’clock the mail is brought in. Secretaries 
segregate it rapidly, submit the more important letters to 
the Pope, and these occupy him till about 10 o’clock, when 
he receives the Cardinal Secretary of State. 

At 10:30 the private and public audiences begin. Here 
Pope Benedict shows a marked difference from his prede- 
cessors. Pope Pius X. used to like to talk with everybody 
who came; none went away without a special word from 
him. But Benedict does not spend so much time on his 
visitors. Those whom mere curiosity has brought are soon 
dismissed. It is only in the case of an important person 
that he lingers in conversation. But even then the audi- 
ences last till mid-day, when the Pope takes the principal 
meal of the day. 

Pius X. always dined with one of his chaplains. When 
the present Pope was elected there was much speculation 
as to whether he would follow that custom. But the order 
came from his majordomo, before the first meal that Car- 
dinal Della Chiesa ate as Pope, to set his table for one per- 
son. And he always adheres to the rule of taking his meals 
alone. His mid-day meal—lunch or dinner, whichever you 
like to call it— consists of an Italian soup with plenty of 
macaroni and cheese, a course of meat, a couple of vegeta- 
bles and fruit, with a glass of French wine—no more. 

After this comes recreation. Until 2:30 or 3 he walks 
in his private apartments, or, when the weather is not too 
hot, in the Vatican gardens. He goes on foot, unattended 
by guards or chamberlains, and walks briskly. 

At 3 p. m. he goes back to work. Reports, instructions 
to his nuncios and various correspondence are now attend- 
ed to. This goes on until 6, when more audiences are held. 
But these are of a private or intimate nature and are never 
reported in the Osservatore Romano, the Vatican organ. 

It is at this hour that Benedict XV. receives his Car- 
dinals, the higher officials at the Papal Court, and, very 
often, Italians who have some political or diplomatic posi- 
tion in the secular government and who cannot, therefore, 
go to the Vatican officially. At these evening audiences 
the Pope learns more of what goes on in public affairs 
outside his kingdom than at any other time. ~ 

At 8 the audiences are closed. The Pope then takes 
a supper of eggs beaten up in milk and talks to chosen 
members of his household for half an hour. And then to 
work again. Very often the three windows of the Ponti- 
fical study are lighted up as late as midnight. 

No village priests works harder than Benedict XV. 


THE SANITARY WAY TO MOISTEN 
FINGERS, FLAPS, STAMPS, LABELS 


Made of glazed white porcelain, 
metal parts brass. polished nickel 
plate. The IDEAL moistener is 
thoroughly durable and efficient. 
It simply cannot wear out. 

There is no rubber in this mois- 
tener to harden—sponges to be- 
come slimy with filth—no wicks, 
felt or gauze which are thorough- 
ly insanitary and must be fre- 
quently replaced. 

The IDEAL sanitary moistener 
is a staple article and you can 
make money selling it. For sale 


by all jobbers and dealers in the 
U.S. Sold by dealers, or sent by 
parcel post prepaid at $1.60. 
Manufactured by 
The Ideal Moistener Co. 
Findlay, Ohio 
Advertising matter furnished in 
Spanish if desired. 


Pope Benedict's Prayer 
tor Peace. 


Have Pity on so many mothers in agony over the fate of 
their children—on unfortunate Europe over which such 
a calamity impends. 


Inspire, oh Jesus, the rulers of peoples with counsels of 
tenderness to settle the dissensions which are lacerating 
nations so that once more men will exchange the kiss 
of peace. 


We appeal to You who at the price of Your Blood made 
them brothers; as, at the imploring cry of “Save us, 
. Lord, or we are lost,” You answered by calming the 
gale, so may You answer to our confiding prayers to- 
day by restoring peace and tranquility in this world. 
You, too, most Holy Virgin, as in other trying times, help 
us, protect us, save us. 
Appalled by the horrors of war into which peoples and 
nations have been plunged to their ruin, we seek refuge 
in Your Heart, oh Jesus, the only place of safety. 


From You, oh Merciful God, we implore a cessation of 
this immense and cruel hecatomb . From You, oh, King 
of Peace, we desire a place to which we may hasten 
with our woes. 


From Your Divine Heart You radicated charity on earth 
in order that every dissension might be removed and 
_that only peace should reign among men. 


While on earth You had throbs of the tenderest compas- 
sion for human misfortunes. 


May Your Heart be moved once more in this hour so 
grave for us, so replete with horrors, so fatal and car- 
nage so horrible. 


| * IDEAL + 
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Great Churches 
of the World. 


Numbers 43 and 42 of our Series of Studies. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN, 
MALTA. 

The Cathedral of Malta was for- 
merly the conventual Church of the 
Knights of St. John. It was built 
in 1573-1577, during the Grand Mas- 
tership of Jean Levesque de la Cas- 
siere. Here most of the religious 
services of the Eucharistic Congress 
were held two years ago. 

The external architecture is aus- 
tere. Three orders constitute the 
higher facade, on top of which lies 
an octagonal cross in bronze. The 
lower facade is adorned by a bal- 
cony, resting on two pillars from 
which the election of a Grand Master 
used to be proclaimed to the people. 
There are four mausoleums erected to 
the memory of the Grand Master. In 
the cathedral are some very beautiful 
paintings—some by Caravaggio and 
others by disciples of Raphael. There 
are in all five beautiful chapels. 

But the rarest thing in the cathe- 
dral is the splendid set of tapestry, 
consisting of fifteen large squire 
pieces (20 by 22 feet), which on 
great festivals are hung in the church. 


QUIMPER CATHEDRAL, 
OF BRITTANY. 

The city of Quimper, in the heart 
of Brittany, is an episcopal see. 

The ancient Cathedral, which was 
restored recently, is an immense and 
stately Gothic building. What is re- 
markable about its interior is the 
leaning nave. Whether this diver- 
gence from the straight line was nec- 
essitated by some architectural diffi- 
culty, it is hard to say; but the peo- 
ple have their own pious explanation, 
namely, that it is smybolie of the 
leaning head of Christ as He hung 
dying on the Cross. 


Publisher’s Note—On completion 
of our series of ‘‘Great Churches 
of the World,’’ which feature will 
continue for another year, it is prob- 
able that the same will be published 
in book form, retailing at about 50c. 
The publishers would be pleased to 
hear from all interested in securing 
this collection of pictures in book 
form at a nominal price, so that if 
a sufficient volume of orders are had, 
the publication of the book will be 
warranted. 


The Catholic School Journal Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find P. 
O. order for one dollar to renew our 
subscription to The School Journal. 

Our teachers would not want to 
teach without it. Very cordially, 
D’Youville Academy, Plattsburgh,, N. 
Y., Oct. 11, 1915. 
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. SCHOOLROOM HINTS 


THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER AS A 


LANGUAGE INCENTIVE 


Ethel N. Shreffler, Fremont, Ohio 

This plan may easily be adapted to any class from 
grade three to eight. The older the children, the more 
completely can the plan be pursued. 

Each child is the editor of a daily paper, which he 
writes during his regular period for written language 
work. He chooses a good title for his paper, the name 
of his school often suggesting one. Ordinary tablet 
paper is used, headed as a daily paper is and divided into 
two columns. 

It can be seen plainly that all topics cannot be dealt 
with in one edition. So the teacher makes a careful plan 
of the work, calling for two columns a day on certain 
assigned topics, until the children have learned how to 
write items for such columns, when she turns to two 
others, ete. 

When the teacher feels that the children have learned 
the brevity of advertisements, the conciseness of per- 
sonals, the elaborate writings of social items, the im- 
portance of ending a continued story at a very exciting 
point, the art of writing a fascinating letter to be pub- 
lished and the exact reporting of world events, she may 
let them choose their own two columns a day, letting 
them take, of course, those about which they have the 
most news for the day. 

These papers are taken home each day and read with 
interest by the family. 

Thus the child puts into practice all his rules of 
punctuation, capitalization, paragraphing, and, in short, 
all the principles he has learned of the English language. 

The first part of the language period is devoted to 
reviewing and drilling; the latter part to actual practice 
of principles in their daily newspaper. 


OPENING EXERCISES 


Anna Mae Brady 

To many teachers the term “opening exercises” repre- 
sents an unexplored field. This is often caused by the 
crowded condition of affairs—so many subjects to be 
presented in so little time—and while most teachers 
realize the value of opening exercises, to some extent, 
still they feel they can better omit such exercises than 
a reading recitation where the results of her labors will 
be more apparent. 

But if teachers could realize the importance of “getting 
started right,” they would spend some of that valuable 
time in such preparation. The opening exercises are a 
prediction of what the day’s work will be. Little time 
need be given to their presentation, but much time and 
thought need to be given to their preparation. In fact, 
they are more effective if only a short time is taken. 

The children come to school each thinking his own 
thoughts, and if the teacher begins at once with the reci- 
tations she will experience difficulty in interesting them. 
What she should do is to get them all to think along the 
same lines; then it is an easy matter to enter into the 
various activities of the day. One child is thinking of 
the pony he saw on his way to school, another of the 
story his mother told him last night, and still another of 
the game of marbles he played just before the bell rang. 
These children are in no mood for study. You have to 
establish a working attitude before any real teaching can 
be done. The teacher who allows them to go on with 
their work without attempting to change their attitude 
is very apt to have trouble in the matter of discipline. 
The new idea of discipline is to do away with command 
and rule and establish in the schoolroom an attitude that 
will promote physical, moral and mental growth. And 
it is easier to establish such an attitude the very first 
thing than to wait until later in the day. 

The opening exercises should be full of variety. If 


only ten or fifteen minutes are devoted to such exercises, 
there is plenty of time for several different activities. 
All of this time used in the playing of games or the 
singing of songs might be too long, but a song or two, 
a game, a bit of poetry, or a story afford the variety in 
emotional expression which is so necessary to the child. 
This is why it is not well to read a long continued story 
to primary children. Such a story should be left for 
upper grade children. 


These exercises are placed first upon the day’s pro- 
gram not to entertain and amuse the child before he 
begins the difficult tasks of the day, but they are given 
at that time because the child is more susceptible to 
impressions and suggestions in the morning than he is 
at any other time during the day. He is also more alert 
and plastic at that time. 


This is a fit time for the setting up of ideals. One 
can, by suggestion, interest and encouragement, spur 
them on toward a desired end. Here is the place to 
establish habits of cleanliness, regard for the rights of 
others, and a community feeling in regard to the school. 

At no other time during the day are the teacher and 
pupils drawn so closely together. And just here lies 
the teacher’s opportunity. The child who failed in his 
work yesterday needs special attention this morning. 
He needs to be made to feel that yesterday is blotted 
out and that the new day: is full of success. Failure 
is not apt to come to him again if the teacher makes 
him feel confidence in himself and also her confidence 
in him. 

Here is the time to show their toys. The girl who 
is allowed to display her doll before a room full of 
admiring friends will work better on account of it when 
she enters into the tasks of the day. The boy who 
shows a home-made engine and is encouraged to tell 
just how he made it, is letting you into the secret re- 
cesses of his heart. 


There may be children in the room who have never 
set up an ideal of cleanliness. Such children do not 
need punishment; they simply need a new standard 
and the teacher can furnish it by example, interest, sug- 
gestion and encouragement. There are many stories or 
jingles that should be told to the children to help set 
up the new standard and because they are impersonal 
they are all the more effective. After the seed is sown 
the teacher should look for results and encourage any 
attempts to come nearer the ideal. This matter of clean- 
liness is one not to be disregarded, for a clean body is 
a protection against an unclean mind. 

Too often the sight that meets the teacher at 9 o’clock 
is a roomful of “wiggling,” nervous, high-strung chil- 
dren. It should be a matter of pride with that teacher 
if she is able thru the tones of her voice as much as 
what she says to cause those little bodies to relax. 
Children are more easily reached thru the ear than any 
other way, and often the clear, expressive, properly- 
pitched speaking voice leaves a more lasting influence 
for good than the thoughts uttered. 

We should not, then, neglect these opening exercises 
of the school, nor should we be discouraged because 
we have:so little time for them. It is quality, not quan- 
tity, that counts, and a child often develops more in a 
moment of spontaneous manifestation than in hours of 
conscious teaching. 


Hundreds of stars in the silent sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather; 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn— 

But only one mother the wide world over. 
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DRAWING AND MANUAL ARTS 


Margaret B. Spencer, State Normal, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Object drawing comes to our attention during the win- Begin this work in the lower grades by drawing the 
Christmas toys. The children will feel quite proud to 
bring their playthings to school for the other children 
to draw. Represent these by two dimensions, length and 
edge of form and proportion. breadth, ignoring thickness. During the lesson the 


ter months when we are shut in. Drawing the common 
objects around us is one of quickest roads to a knowl- 
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teacher can by suggestions call their attention to better 
proportion and more accurate drawing. 

In the fourth grade begin to draw ellipses instead of 
straight lines for circles seen obliquely. 

In the fifth and sixth grade emphasize accuracy in the 
study of cylindrical objects. Begin this study with a les- 
son on the cylinder. Let each one roll a half sheet of 
manila paper into a cylinder. Hold this vertically at 
arm’s length and note the varying width of the ellipse 
from front to back as the cylinder is raised or lowered. 
Stand the cylinder on a sheet of paper and draw around 
it. Then place the cylinder at the left of the ellipse. 
Now we can compare the curves of the top and bottom 
of the cylinder. What is the difference? Hold a ruler 
vertically touching the near part of the upper circle and 
measure the width of the ellipse. Measure the long 
diameter. What is the proportion of the short diameter 


to the long diameter? Do the same with the lower 
ellipse. Now could you draw the cylinder as it appears 
showing the difference in the ellipses? 

One of the most effective lessons we had last year in 
cylindrical perspective was a paper cutting lesson of two 
vases, a tall and a wide one. We folded first a piece of 
practice paper so that the vases would be symetrical. After 
cutting an accurate shape we traced around this on the 
colored paper. We pasted the dark ellipses for the top 
a little way down so that the thickness of the pottery 
would show as it does when we look at it. High lights 
and a background color finished the study. 

Pottery, tea or coffee posters were effective of cut 
paper too. The letters cut from small rectangles simpli- 
fied our printing problem. There is such a demand these 
days for posters that we feel that knowing how to make 
simple straight line letters is almost a necessity. 


—______ 


STUDIES OF NOTED PAINTINGS 


G. W. J. 


THE LION FAMILY—ROSA BONHEUR 


Rosa Bonheur is one of the notable French artists who 
has especially endeared herself to the children, as well 
as to the adult public, by her work as a painter of 
familiar animals. From her early girlhood she loved to 
look at the horses, cattle, and sheep of the farmyard, and 
the deer, lions, and other animals of the zoo. All her 


life as an artist she delighted the world with her pictures 
of these animals. While she was yet a mere slip of a 
girl she attracted the attention of artists at the Paris 
Salon with her pictures of rabbits and sheep. 


Rosa Bonheur’s painting of the Lion Family is the 
subject of our Picture Study this month. It ranks among 
the most notable of her animal pictures. She probably 
found the animals making the subject of this picture 
study, in the zoological gardens of Paris or London, 
where she found the animal keeper had surrounded them 
with conditions similiar to those of their native haunts in 
Africa or Asia. It is easy to imagine that Rosa Bonheur 
spent many, many hours in studying these animals -and 
their attitudes and habits. When she found a male lion 
and mother lion and her young baby lions, in the posi- 
tion in which we see them in the picture, she seized upon 
the situation as a good one for a great painting. 


As we look at the picture the mother lion appears to 
us like a huge cat and the baby lions like overgrown 
kittens. In scientific lore there are a number of species 
of animals belonging to what is termed the Cat Family 
because of their resemblance in appearance and anatomy 
to the cat. The tiger is perhaps the largest and most 
powerful animal of the cat family. Next to it is the 
lion. The full grown male lion often measures ten feet 
in length from the tip of the nose to the tip of the tail, 
but the female lion is smaller. 


It is easy to tell from the picture which is the male 
lion and which is the mother lion. When the male lion 
is two or three years old it grows a long, shaggy mane 
which gives its head a large and ferocious appearance. 
The female lion does not grow any mane. The male 
lion which the artist has portrayed in the picture is a 
magnificent specimen. It appears to be one of the larger 
sort. 

If we could see the original painting made by Rosa 
Bonheur, of this family group of lions, we would see 
how truly and beautifully she has brought out the color 
of the lions. This color is nearly uniform over the body, 
varying from pale yellowish gray to almost chestnut 
brown. There is a reason in nature for this coloration. 
It is protective for the animal, corresponding to the 
color of the sand and dry grasses of the animal’s favorite 
haunts, thus making it less easy to be distinguished from 


its surroundings by any enemy. The baby lions are born 
spotted and remain so for some time. You can see how 
the artist has brought out this coloring in the picture. 
Note, too, the tufted tails of the old lions and that the 
tuft does not appear on the.tails of the baby lions. 

The baby lions are harmless and one could play with 
them while they are very young, as easily as with a kit- 
ten or a puppy. But the father and mother lion would 
probably resent anyone’s attempt to touch them or play 
with the little ones. The father lion looks very sleepy 
and lazy, but if you should see him when he roars or 
when he is angry and strikes down a powerful animal 
with one stroke of his paw, you would realize what a 
ferocious beast the lion is. When they are well fed in 
their corral in the zoological park they are lazy and 
harmless, but if they were in the wilds of their native 
haunts in Africa or Asia and were hungry for food, it 
would be dangerous to be within sight of them. 

The artist has certainly shown these animals of the 
wild in a quiet, reposeful attitude. The family group of 
five makes a beautiful picture. In their native haunts 
the lion is usually seen alone or in pairs. Some times 
a family of five or six are seen in a group, even after 
the young ones are quite grown up. 

From the shape of the lion’s face you can get some 
notion of the size of his mouth when it is opened and 
the great strength of his jaw. When a smaller animal 
is caught for food, the lion makes quick work of de- 
vouring it. 

Questions for Study 

What is the name of the picture we are studying? 

What is the name of the artist? Of what country was 
she a native? 

For what kind of pictures was Rosa Bonheur espe- 
cially noted? 

What do you see in this picture? Point to the male 
lion; to the mother lion. 

How many baby lions are there? 

How do they differ in color from the old lions? 

How does the male lion differ in appearance from the 
mother lion? 

If you were making a picture of these lions what color 
would you paint them? 

Which is the larger of the two old lions? 

Note the background of this picture and tell if you 
think it would be as pleasing if this background were re- 
moved. 

Do you think of any other position for the lion family 
in which the members would appear to more pleasing 
advantage? If so, how would you place them? 

Did you ever see a lion? Do the lions in this picture 
resemble those you have seen? 

What is there about these lions that makes you think 
they are very powerful animals? 
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Do you think this picture would be as pleasing without 
the baby lions? 

Draw a picture of the male lién and color it with 
colored crayon or water colors. 


The Artist 
(This sketch is by Elsie May Smith) 

Marie Rosa Bonheur, who was undoubtedly one of the 
most accomplished women painters who ever lived, was 
born at Bordeaux, France, in 1822. She belonged to a 
very artistic family. Her father, Raymond Bonheur, was 
a painter and instructed in art his little daughter. Her 
brothers and sisters were artists—her brother Auguste 
ranking very high as an animal painter. For some time 
the family lived in Paris, in the top story of a house 
whose roof they fitted up as a garden. In this garden 
a pet sheep was kept who served as a general model for 
this artistic family. They drew and modeled it and the 
children often carried it upon their shoulders to a nearby 
field for exercise. Rosa began her artistic life by copy- 
ing works of art in the Louvre, the famous art gallery 
of Paris. All her life she was passionately devoted to 
the study of nature which she loved with a deep affection 
as a great elevating and ennobling teacher. She roamed 
the countryside at will, learning the ways of shepherd 
folk and watching the farmers at their plowing, harrow- 
ing, sowing and reaping, then returning to her studio 
with an ample store of sketches that she had taken from 
life itself. She was a keen observer and had a very 
retentive memory that held features and facts as she saw 
them for many months until she was ready to use them 
in her pictures. 


Rosa made her debut at the Paris Salon when she was 
nineteen years old with two small pictures called “Goats 
and Sheep” and ‘Two Rabbits.” During the nine suc- 
ceeding years she contributed to every Salon. Her first 
decided impression was made with the now famous 
“Horse Fair” which was exhibited at the Salon in 1853. 
A burst of genuine popular enthusiasm greeted the ap- 
pearance of this picture. For eighteen months Made- 
moiselle Bonheur had made studies for it, going about 
in boy’s clothing thru the fields and among the stables 
and horse fairs of Paris. This picture is fascinating in 
its spirited dash and action as the beautiful animals 
prance and leap across a wide open space and then nar- 
row their ranks to pass thru a break in the trees that 
grow upon a rising knoll. It brought a price of $52,000 
and is now in the Metropolitan Art Museum of New 
York to which it was presented by Cornelius Vander- 
bilt. At expositions in 1855 and 1867 this artist’s pictures 
received universal admiration. Some of her principal 
works are “Plowing in the Nivernais,” “Sheep at Sea- 
shore,” “Oxen and Cows,” “Three Musketeers,” “Stags 
Crossing an Open Space” and “Cows and Sheep in a 
Roadway Hollow.” Her pictures are praised for theit 
firmness of design and the grandeur of their landscape. 
She had great anatomical knowledge of animals, dexter- 
ity in her technical treatment, and a fascinating style 
of coloring. Her drawing is beautiful. Her work shows 
the same vigor, the same deep sympathy with nature, 
and the same power of intense observation as that of 
Landseer, but she could represent cattle better than 
Landseer. Her place among the animal painters of 
France is an exalted one. Because of her great popu- 
larity she was so besieged by dealers and private patrons 
that she was often prevailed upon to turn out pictures 
unworthy of her talent in order to satisfy their insistent 
demands. During a long and serious career she accom- 
plished much, while her benevolence, her kindness of 
heart and upright life made her very popular and noted 
as a woman. Her great ability and power stamped her 
as one of the chief women of her own or any time. She 
was a pioneer in the movement for recognition for 
women’s work, deserving affectionate remembrance for 
her interest in their education as well as her kindly sym- 
pathy with other artists. She founded, in 1849, a free 
school of design for young girls at Paris and was its 
director for many years. Her generosity became the basis 
of many stories that exemplified her charity and good- 


ness of heart. A great favorite in England, her pictures 
received enormous prices from the English people, some 
of them paying her so well that she must have received 
five hundred dollars for each day’s labor put upon them. 
She was always simple in her tastes and habits of life, 
fond of quiet, a great woman as well as a great artist it 
would be difficult to admire her too much. Her talent 
was hardly more unusual than the absolute spotlessness of 
her character, altho she was an artistic woman whose 
very occupation and enforced manner of life made it 
impossible for her to avoid trying, unconventional and 
often difficult situations. During the siege of Paris in 
1871, the Prince Royal of Prussia gave out the strictest 
orders that the house and studio of Rosa Bonheur should 
not be disturbed in any way. She received many medals 
for her work and was made a member of several orders 
and societies, as well as being the first woman to be 
decorated with the Legion of Honor, this being pre- 
sented to her by the Empress Eugenie herself. The 
artist’s death occurred at By near Fontainebleau, in 
1899. 


A THOUGHT A WEEK CALENDAR 


Mary Eleanor Kramer 
First Week— 
A NEW BEGINNING 


Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf which God holds tight— 
With sad days, and bad days, 
And glad days which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fulness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 
Susan Coolidge. 

Second Week— 

OUR WORK 


If we work upon marble it will perish; if we work 
upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear temples, they 
will crumble to dust; but if we work upon immortal 
minds, if we imbue them with principles, with the fear 
of God and love of our fellow-men, we engrave on those 
tablets something which will brighten to all eternity. 

Daniel Webster. 
Third Week— 
LOVE 
Beloved, let us love so well, 
Our work shall be the better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work, 
And both, commended, for the sake of each, 
By all true workers and true lovers born. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Fourth Week— 
YOUTH 


How beautiful is Youth! How bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 
Book of Beginnings; Story without End, 
Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend! 
All possibilities are in its hands, 
No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands; 
In its sublime audacity of faith, 
“Be thou removed!” it to the mountain saith, 
And its ambitious feet, secure and proud, 
Ascend the ladder leaning on a cloud! 
H. W. Longfellow. 
Fifth Week— 

FELLOWSHIP 
A sense of earnest will 
To help the lowly living, 
And a terrible heart thrill, 
If you have no power of giving; 
An aim to aid the weak, 
A friendly hand to the friendless, 
Kind words so short to speak, 
ut whose echo is endless; 
The world is wide, these things are small, 
They may be nothing, but they may be all. 

Milnes. 
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IN THE JANUARY WOODS 


It was a cold morning in January. The trees were 
bending under their weight of snow. The hemlocks, firs 
and pines wore ermine and the naked limbs of trees were 
ridged with crusts of sparkling diamonds. The dead 
grasses and weeds were like frozen cobwebs and the 
winds jangled the ice covered seedpods until they 
sounded like a chorus of bells. But the little squirrel 
saw none of the beauty as he hopped along chattering 
and scolding with the north winds blowing the snow 
crystals in his face. 

“Chickaree” lived in an old hollow tree in the woods. 
It was cozy and warm, and lined nicely with shredded 
bark, moss, and dead leaves. Now, Chickaree would not 
have had to leave his comfortable home and search for 
food had he stored enough provisions for the winter. He 
had worked very hard all the autumn, for he was far- 
sighted and provident like all squirrels; and he had 
stored away nuts, green cones, dried mushrooms, and 
seeds, but when the chipmunks, bluejays, field mice and 


rabbits were eating and accumulating winter supplies, 
too, the demand seemed to exceed the supply. 

The little fellow had to skip along very lively to keep 
> warm. Once he heard sleigh bells and hid in a pile of 
brush, and once when he saw the boys coming with their 
skates over their shoulders on their way to skate, he 
scampered to the top of a tall pine. He was glad when 
he came to the hill, where the boys coast, to find no boys 
there. He was very much worried for fear he would be 
unable to find any food for his family. He looked about 
for stray nuts or dried fruit left on the branches, and 
searched the hollow trees and deserted nests, but found 
nothing. “I wish,” he said to himself, “that I was like a 
bear and could sleep all winter and not have to worry 
about food. I wonder how many chickadees find enough 
to eat.” Just then he saw a flock of the little birds and 
in desperation he decided to follow them. So he hurried 
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A STORY FOR LANGUAGE AND DRAWING 


Miss E. C. Corbett 


along in graceful leaps, his bushy tail undulating like a 
waving plume. He had not gone far before he came in 
sight of a farm house. Chickaree was a wild little squir- 
rel and was afraid of folks, but he summoned all his 
courage and cautiously approached the house. He felt 
braver when he saw the windows of the house so crusted 


with frost that no one could see out of them. He crept 
close to the garden fence and he laughed to see the 
funny snowman the boys had made. Then he saw the 
chickadees fly to the barn and go with the pigeons thru 
little holes cut above the door in the gable of the barn. 
Chickaree became adventurous and sneaked into the 
barn, where it was warm and sweet with the smell of 
clover hay. He regarded the gentle cows, calmly chew- 
ing their cuds, as his friends and seeing a beautiful 
pigeon strutting about, he asked, “Can you tell me where 
I can find something to eat?” 

“Certainly,” replied the pigeon. “Wait until the farmer 
boy comes to feed the poultry. He always throws out 
enough grain for us all.” 

“But,” said Chickaree, “I am afraid of boys.” And 
just then the boy entered the barn. The little squirrel 
was very frightened and hid behind a bag. The chickens 
all came running when .hey saw the boy, who went 
straight to the very bag behind which Chickaree was hid- 
ing and took from the bag a pail of grain. The little 
squirrel was scared, but when he saw that the chickadees, 
usually so wild, were eating with the chickens and 
pigeons, he decided to try and snatch a grain or two him- 
self that lay near him. So after turning his little head, 
from side to side, and flirting his tail, he seized a grain 
of corn. The boy saw him and smiled. Chickaree’s heart 
beat fast and he wished he was safely home; but to his 
surprise the boy walked away, and returned quickly with 
nuts which he threw over toward the bag. One nut 
rolled very near Chickaree, but it was a long time before 
he ventured to take it up and taste it. Then he found by 
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moving only an inch he could reach another nut. The 
boy stood so still watching him that he became braver 
and reached again and again, getting further and further 
from his hiding place. After he had eaten all he could 
eat he began to carry the nuts and hide them behind the 
bag with the hope that he could return next day for 
them. Then choosing a large nut he dashed out of the 
barn and started with leaps and bounds toward home. 
When he told his wonderful experience to Mrs. Squir- 
rel, she asked, “How often are the fowls fed?” 
“Why every day,” replied Chickaree. 
“Then go tomorrow at the same hour,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. He did go the very next day and when the 
boy saw his little beadlike eyes peering out from behind 
the bag he was so delighted that he hurried and got 
some more nuts for him. Before the winter was over 
they were great friends and Chickaree didn’t have to 
worry about his winter food supply after that. 
Note 

The subjects for nature study, language, and drawing 
this month will be snow, frost, ice, fur bearing animals, 
birds, trees, etc. 
The primary object of nature study is to broaden the 


whole nature of the child and give him a symipathetic 
knowledge of the world in which he lives and especially 
of his immediate surroundings. This subject should dis- 
close the grandeur and vastness of the physical uni- 
verse. When nature is made interesting to the child he 
becomes an interested investigator. What birds remain 
with us all winter? Where do the animals procure their 
food during the months when the ground is covered with 
snow? are interesting questions to the child. 

The snow crystals, that are perfect little wheels with 
six spokes, are beautiful in shape. “What a world we 
live in. We are rained on and snowed on with gems. 
Where are the jeweler’s shops? There is nothing hand- 
somer than dew drops and snowflakes,” writes Thoreau. 
For a language lesson have the children read the story, 
then write a description of the woods in January, and a 
description of the interior of a barn, etc. 

Have the children select some scene from the story 
and use grey paper and white chalk to illustrate it. Let 
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the imagination of the children stretch as it only can in 
childhood for it soon enough loses its elasticity. 

C. Valentine Kirby, director of Art Education of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., says: “Illustrative drawing has brought more 


joy and vitality into the child life in the schoolroom and 
our course of study than any other one influence. It 
works for visualization and for real concrete images and 
if continued right thru to high school would maintain to 
the end that delightful and promising imagination now 
too often lost in very early years.” 


FOURTH GRADE GEOGRAPHY 


Ethel N. Shreffler, Fremont, Ohio 

The Geography lesson for each day should be care- 
fully outlined on the board. When a child recites he 
will then be taught to talk about one of the topics until 
he has told all he knows about it. A second child takes 
the next topic, etc. This avoids “leading” questions 
which are too often put by the teacher. Of course, in 
case of review, question method is very desirable. 


The following is an example of a topical outline on 
Soil. 


I. Soil 
1. Our dependence on soil for clothing. 
(a) Cotton 
(b) Wool 
(c) Silk 
(d) Linen 
2. Our dependence on soil for food 


(a) Vegetables 
(b) Fruits 
(c) Meat 
(d) Butter and eggs 
3. Our dependence on soil for shelter 
(a) Wood 
(b) Brick 
(c) Cement 
(d) Tile 
(e) Slate 
. What formed from 
(a) Causes for decay 
. Depth of 
(a) Effect of heavy rain storms 
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PAPER CUTTING AND PASTING 


Etta C. Corbett 


January is apt to be a typical winter month, and in 
planning the work we must not ignore the out-of-doors, 
so full of interest for the children. Frost, snow, ice, 
skating, coasting, leafless trees, birds, and our little fur 
neighbors all are interesting to the child. While their 
in-doors interest is still centered around the toys they 
received at Christmas time. Less construction work 
should be planned for this month, because so much of 
that work is usually done during December. 


Have the children show what they received for Christ- 
mas by cutting their toys out of manila paper or drawing 
them in silhouette. Pleasant associations with a thing 
lends it a charm as a subject to draw. The cuttings or 
drawings of their toys lead to more thinking than is 
generally supposed, and many times show a very careful 
study of detail and construction. The toy is their own 
and they are very anxious it should be shown accurately. 

Hang brilliant colored Christmas tree decorations be- 
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fore a manila paper background for the children to paint. 
They make a good lesson in form, color and placing. 

The animals furnish us with a subject for paper cutting. 
Show pictures to refresh the memory and sharpen the 
mental image. 

On blue paper draw a winter scene showing a high hill. 
Draw the trees with their crayons and show the snow 
with white chalk. 

Select for a simple unit tree trunks or toys and arrange 
in borders to express rhythm. The units can be cut 
from folded paper and pasted on paper of the same color 
but a different value. Have the children make several 
arrangements on their desks and.select the best arrange- 
ment to paste. 

The lower grades will enjoy cutting out of thin white 
paper snow crystals which when threaded and hung be- 
fore the window are very dainty and pretty. The paper 
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is folded, as shown in the illustration, into a hexagon 
and then cut like any radial shape. 

Cut snowman and paste on to a winter scene, using 
grey and white paper and chalk. Have the grey paper 
to draw on, use chalk to show the snow, and cut the 
snowman from white paper, drawing in the mouth, nose 
and eyes with crayons or pencils. 

For the illustration work choose some seasonable story 
that deals with things familiar to the children. Read it 
to the class and allow them to select some incident, that 
seems significant to them, to illustrate. Direct their 
efforts by showing good pictures of the things mentioned 
in the story and then select from the drawings some to 
hang up that best tell the story and are truest in pro- 
portion. The drawings show to the child his limit of 
knowledge and stimulate him to observe and find out 
more. 


PICTURE LESSONS FOR LANGUAGE STORIES 


Marie A. Shepherd, Minneapolis, Minn. . 


This work may be easily adapted to any class of pupils from Third grade to Sixth grade, for oral or written 


language stories, according to the ability of the pupils. 
cut out and pasted on heavy paper or stiff cardboard and given to the pupils. 


The pictures with accompanying lessons each may be 
After the pupils have examined 


their pictures for a few moments they each may be required to tell an oral story, with or without the help of 
the outline, and pupils advanced enough to do so should then write the story on paper. 
may be devised for using the pictures to advantage. 


be given by teacher. 


A variety of ways 


A FEAST FOR FEATHERED FRIENDS 


1. This is little . (Give her name, please.) 

2. Where do we see her? 

3. What can she be doing? 

4. Will she allow the birds near her to starve thru the 
long, cold months of winter? 

5. How does she help them? 

6. What does she feed them? (Suggestive winter 
feeding might be given by teacher, as bird pudding, suet, 
meat rinds, grain, bones, etc.) 

7. When the birds have learned to depend upon her 
for food will she let a day go by without feeding them? 
Why does she remember? 

8. What birds are in her winter bird family? (A sug- 
gestive list of winter birds, according to locality, may 
Northern states see the chickadees, 
downy woodpecker, sparrows, bluejays, evening gros- 
beak, purple finch, etc. A variety of owls also may be 
seen at night.) 

9. Have you ever known anyone besides our little 
girl in the picture, who thought of the winter feeding of 
feathered folks as a happy and kindly duty? 


HENRY’S NEW YEAR’S TASK 


It seems to be a task of some sort, I may be mistaken, 
tho. 

Has Henry stopped to try and remember something? 

Is he puzzled over what he is doing? 

Has he been interrupted? 

By whom or what? 

What is he writing? 

Can it be a letter of thanks for a gift received? 

To whora is the letter? For what gift is he t' anking 
them? 

He may be making a list of the helpful, happy, un- 
selfish things he intends doing thru the year 1916. 

Will you tell me, please, all about the picture’s story? 
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THE TEACHING OF LITERARY SELECTIONS IN 
SEVENTH AND EIGHT GRADES 


P. H. Deffendall, Taylorville, Ill. 


I. PREPARATION OF THE PUPIL’S MIND 

Assuming that the teacher herself is prepared to teach 
a given selection, what should be the first step in the 
teaching process? In trying to find an answer to this 
question we shall not go far wrong if we hark back 
to the formal steps of Herbart. Of course it would not 
be well to be too formal in our method of teaching 
literature, a subject naturally inspirational and cultural; 
but it is safe to say that a teacher must first prepare 
the minds of her pupils for the study of the new material. 
She must bear in mind the importance of a good be- 
ginning. Her first duty will be to awaken interest and 
arouse expectation. She should go a step further, if 
possible, and create in the minds of the children the 
right mood. 


For the purpose of illustration we venture to submit 
types of preparation for three familiar selections. 

1. Rip Van Winkle. The teacher may proceed as 
follows: 

“We come now to a most delightful story, written by 
Washington Irving, our first great American writer and 
humorist. Perhaps you have heard of him before. You 
may have read some of his fine stories. Are you fa- 
miliar with “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow?” Well, 
you can never forget it, I am sure. I know you will be 
interested in this fine story of Rip Van Winkle. It is 
but one of a number of delightful stories in the Sketch 
Book. Perhaps you will want to read all of this won- 
derful collection before you are done. 

“This story has become so popular that you would 
naturally suppose that nothing like it had ever been 
written, but it is a well-known fact that Irving got his 
suggestion for it from the story of Peter Klaus, pub- 
lished in 1800. This story had its setting in the famous 
Harz mountains in Germany. It tells of a young man 
who accosted Peter and beckoned him to follow to a 
secluded spot, where twelve knights were playing skit- 
tles. Seeing a can of wine, Peter drank of it and fell 
into a deep sleep, from which he did not awake for 
twenty years. When he did awake, he found many 
wonderful changes in the village to which he returned. 

“There is also the fairy tale of ‘The Sleeping Beauty 
in the Woods,’ which has the same theme, and the old 
story of Epimenides of Crete, who lived during the 
sixth or seventh century before Christ. 

“Of course Irving tells the story of Rip Van Winkle 
in his own way and as he alone could. He creates the 
scenery from his own imagination and gives it a local 
setting in the fascinating old Catskills. 

“TI want you to read this selection and enjoy the story. 
Let this, together with a study of the author’s power of 
characterization, be our aim.” 

2. The King of the Golden River. “This isa fairy story, 
the only attempt Ruskin ever made to write such a story. 
How many of you really enjoy a good fairy story? I 
presume you know what a fairy is. He is an imaginary 
little creature, who is supposed to dwell in fairyland 
and to have a special interest in the affairs of man. Of 
course there are many kinds of fairies, such as the 
brownie, elf, fay, gnome, and a great many others. They 
are generally kind to men, but are sensitive, capricious, 
whimsical, and often prankish. One needs always to 
treat them kindly and speak well of them. The folk 
not only thought of fairyland as a far-away country, but 
peopled the hills, valleys, rocks and streams with fairy 
creatures. 

“You may be interested to know how the author hap- 
pened to write this story. It was in this way: A young 
lady who afterwards became his wife doubted his ability 


to do such a piece of work. He accepted her challenge 
and this story was the result of his effort. 

“We have here the story of two wicked brothers in 
contrast to their good brother, Gluck. Hans and 
Schwartz were selfish and uncharitable. They refused 
even a drink to a dying child. On the other hand, 
Gluck lived for his fellow men. The little fairy, the 
King of the Golden River, helps Gluck, but hinders Hans 
and Schwartz.” 

3. The Great Stone Face. This selection should 
not be studied for its plot, since this is not its strong 
feature. The author’s purpose was to show the power 
of a fixed ideal in moulding character. In the prepara- 
tion for the study of this selection, geographical and 
historical backgrounds are unnecessary. Our chief duty 
is to arouse interest, create a right mood, and give the 
pupil a taste of what is coming and to state the author’s 
aim. The teacher may prepare the minds of the children 
in the following language: “We shall now take up the 
study of ‘The Great Stone Face.’ It was written by 
Hawthorne, our great prose poet. Have you read any 
other work which he has written? (If any one has, 
the teacher should comment on the selection the child 
mentions.) Well, I am sure you are going to enjoy this 
selection, not for the story, but because its beautiful les- 
sons will be helpful to you. 

“The author tells us that we are as our ideals are, that 
the lowliest individual may be very good and upright, 
and that the world’s judgments are often blind. The 
Great Face represents the divine power that watches 
over the ideals of men. A rich man, a soldier, and a 
statesman enter the story. Do you suppose that any of 
them represents true greatness? A poet also enters as 
one of the characters. You will find it interesting to 
determine in what particular each of them fails and how 
it is that Ernest fulfils the prophecy.” 


II. PRESENTATION 

1. The First Step. Assuming that the work of prepara- 
tion has been properly done, the first step in the pre- 
sentation is the reading of the poem or story to the class 
by the teacher. Two or three, or even five, recitation 
periods would not be too much time to give this work. 
In such long selections as “Evangeline,” “The Lady of 
the Lake,” and similar selections, the teacher will prob- 
ably find that she does not have enough time to read the 
whole of them to the pupils, but she may ask them to 
finish the work at home. In the presentation of the 
shorter works, she should read the entire selection to the 
children and require them to listen for the story and to 
observe the beauties of the language. 

Having read the selection to her pupils, the teacher 
might then profitably ask that it be outlined in a broad 
general way. This serves to fix the story clearly in the 
mind. Many poems and stories are so simple and easy, 
however, as to make this work unnecessary. Such pieces 
as “Rip Van Winkle,” “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
and “The Courtship of Miles Standish” do not require to 
be outlined; but “The King of the Golden River,” “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” “Sohrab and Rustum,” “The 
Building of the Ship,” “The Chambered Nautilis,” and 
many such, will need such treatment. 

2. The Second Step. The second step in the presenta- 
tion should be the analysis of the selection. By analysis 
is meant simply a careful study, not dissection. The 


amount of study required should depend on the difficulty 
of the selection, but in a general way it may be said that 
just enough should be done to enable the pupil to see the 
author’s thought and purpose and to observe the merits 
of his work. 


Both prose and poetry should be treated as 
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works of art, not as informational studies. The larger 
and more significant features should receive the bulk of 
time and attention. 

The teacher is now face to face with the problem of 
the daily assignment. It will not do to assign merely 
by lines or by pages. If you assign the next sixty lines 
or the next three pages, without being more specific, you 
will get a different kind of preparation from every pupil. 
Experience has shown repeatedly that pupils in the 
grades, and even those in the high school, cannot proceed 
to the study of literature without explicit directions, 
copious notes, and questions. With this truth before us, 
the work of the assignment becomes a serious matter. 

The time of making the assignment, whether it be at 
the beginning or the end of the recitation period, is not 
of very great importance. It is, however, important that 
the amount of time given to it be adequate. Why should 
the teacher hurry thru it? If it teaches the pupils what 
to do and how to do it, it is of the greatest importance. 

The blackboard should be used freely for questions and 
notes. This plan of communicating helps is much better 
than mere dictation, as it enables the pupil to copy ques- 
tions and notes accurately. Of course there is no reason 
why the teacher should not dictate the assignment some- 
times if only she will take time to see that everyone 
gets it. 

It is not always enough that children be told what to 
do; a great deal of help should be given them outright. 
They may indeed be asked to find the answers to ques- 
tions and to look up some of the unfamiliar expressions 
and allusions, but this work should never be made 
tedious and difficult. The teacher should supply most of 
the information about allusions and other knotty ma- 
terial. Grade pupils are not ready for much reference 
work. It is also a serious mistake to require too much 
dictionary work, as an overdose of this will kill the 
literary appetite of the most promising boy or girl. The 
teacher may save herself from falling into many errors 
of this sort if she will bear in mind the importance of 
teaching the child to love literature. 


Closely connected with the assignment and forming a 
part of the analysis of every literary selection are the 
teacher’s questjons. What kind of questions should she 
ask? In the first place, they should be such as stimu- 
late thought. Those that call for mere memory work 
are of little value and should be used sparingly. All 
irrelevant questions should be excluded, only such be- 
ing asked as bear directly on the theme. 


Having considered briefly the teacher’s questions, let 
us now see what the study of a selection should include. 
The author’s language, the emotional elements, the cen- 
tral thought, character study, and plot must be carefully 
considered. Doubtless there will be many selections in 
which characterization will play little or no part. In 
such cases this subject need receive no attention. There 
will be others in which the plot is not important, and it 
may be omitted from the study. But be this as it may, 
these things must ever be in the mind of the teacher. - 

In the study of the author’s language, attention must 
be paid to word study, imagery, simple figures of speech, 
and beautiful passages. A word of caution has already 
been given against excessive word-study. We may be 
sure that pupils do not get so much benefit from work of 
this kind as from practice in inferring meanings from 
the context. The meaning of phrases and clauses, or 
even of whole passages, is the thing that the child ought 
to be taught. If this be kept in mind, fewer mistakes 
will be made. 

In the study of imagery, direct attention to the pic- 
tures, the beautiful phrases, fine figures of speech, and 
choice expressions. Teach the pupil to find pictures, to 
tread them, describe them, and sometimes to draw them. 
In that excellent fairy story, “The King of the Golden 
River,” there is a good opportunity to illustrate the 
manner in which the teacher should proceed in the study 
of pictures. She may set before her pupils the following 
directions: Find and read the lines that describe Treas- 
ure Valley. What is your opinion of this description? 
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What lines give personal portraits of Hans, Schwartz, 


and Gluck? Close your book, and give from memory a 
brief description of each. Does the description of each 
in anyway foreshadow his character? In the first three 
paragraphs the setting is given and the characters intro- 
duced. Form a good picture of the strange little old 
gentleman. Describe the King of the Golden River, giv- 
ing his most striking traits. Find the lines that describe 
the morning when Hans started to the Golden River. 
Why should the author picture the morning as very 
beautiful? Note that the sky changed each time that 
Hans refused to help the suffering. 

In regard to the study of the most beautiful passages, 
it is important to train the children to see excellencies 
of thought and language, to put their fingers on the 
lines that stand apart from the others in beauty and 
literary value. If children are required to do this sort 
of work, they soon develop an appreciation for good 
literature. Almost any pupil can make progress in this 
sort of work. For example, there is scarcely a pupil 
who would not select the closing paragraph in “The 
Building of the Ship” as one having superior merit. 
Such passages as these are just the ones to be assigned 
later for memory work. 

Finally the child should be led to recognize the central 
thought, to observe how well the poem or story is 
adapted to bring home the truth. For example, note 
how admirably “The Chambered Nautilus” is suited to 
present the idea of the growth of the soul. Can any 
child fail to grasp this point, when once it has been 
pointed out; and, having done so, can he ever forget the 
poem with its beauty and its thrills of emotion? 


III. ORAL READING AND MEMORY WORK 


Oral Reading. Oral reading should follow and not 
precede the careful study of the selection. This con- 
clusion is based on the fact that a pupil cannot give the 
thought to another until he has gotten it himself. Each 
pupil should be required to read before the class. He 
must be made to understand that he is to convey the 
thought by inflection, emphasis, pauses, facial expression, 
and it may be even gestures. Little mistakes, such as 
the mispronunciation of a word, will of course be over- 
looked. The question is, Has the reader given his 
fellows the thought? Should the quality of the oral 
reading fall below the standard, the teacher should read 
the passages as a model for the pupils. 

After all the above work has been done the child’s 
mental images may not be very well defined. There 
are two ways by which they may be made clearer and 
stronger, namely, by dramatization and drawing. When 
the selection lends itself to the process, dramatization 
may be employed to great advantage. In general, stories 
with a good deal of action may be used. For example, 
“The King of the Golden River” can be easily dra- 
matized by the average class. Of course, the aim should 
never be finished acting, but correct interpretation of 
thought. The second way in which the images may be 
made clearer is thru drawing, an exercise always at- 
tractive to the child. The pictures become much more 
sharply defined if the pupil is required to draw them. 
Here again the aim is not finished drawing, but correct 
expression of the idea. 

Memorizing. It is much easier for a child to commit 
to memory choice bits of literature after he has studied 
them carefully. For this reason the memory work 
should be reserved as a last step in the study of a poem 
or prose selection. The passages assigned for commit- 
ting should be such as have already been pointed out 
for their beauty, fine emotion, or thought. As memory 
work furnishes good standards of language, much more 
of it should be done than has hitherto been required. 

In the foregoing discussion, an attempt has been made 
to give a general method of teaching literary selections. 
A good deal of the work is merely suggestive, but the 
teacher will be able to find some general lines to follow. 
It is never well for her to treat every piece exactly alike, 
for the difference in the material itself makes this im- 
possible. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Since there is a great deal of interest at present in a 
hot lunch for the children of the rural school, it may 
be well to consider what has been done along that line, 
and what may be done. 


A questionaire recently sent to schools who had tried 
hot lunches brought back the answers that: 


(1) One hot dish could be made each day without 
breaking into the regular school work. 

(2) Altho the teacher spent her time in managing the 
lunch, she saved herself the usual exertion of looking 
after the children during a tiresome noon hour. 

The materials are secured by either charging the 
children about two cents per day, or having them take 
turns in bringing the necessary vegetables, or milk. 

The heat may be supplied by the regular school heater, 
or an oil stove. In some schools boys have made fireless 
cookers. 

The equipment may be very simple. Some schools 
have as little as one large kettle, one large spoon, two 
sharp paring knives. Each child has his own plate, 
cup, knife, fork and spoon. 

Since paper napkins cost as little as ten cents per 
hundred, a supply should be kept on hand. One should 
be used by each pupil and another put on the desk, 
where plate, knife, fork and spoon may be placed prop- 
erly upon it. 

Some of the advantages of the hot lunch are: 

(1) Children work better in the afternoon, if they 
have had a nourishing lunch, rather than cold food 
hastily eaten. 

(2) As indicated before, there is less trouble among 
the children, if they are kept busy during the noon hour. 

(3) The lunch may be made a great socializing factor 
in the school; for not only will it bring a closer harmony 
between parents and the school, and a cooperation be- 
tween older and younger pupils, but the simple lessons 
in proper methods of cooking and table setting will in- 
fluence many homes toward better ways of living. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE FOLLOWING 


t. stands for teaspoon 
T. stands for tablespoon 
c. stands for cup 

pt. stands for pint 


oz. stands for ounce 
gal. stands for gallon 
spk. stands for speck 
pk. stands for peck 
qt. stands for quart bu. stands for bushel 
min. stands for minute hr. stands for hour 


TABLE OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
3 t. equals 1 T. 
16 T. equals 1 c. 
2 c. equals 1 pt. 
2 pt. equals 1 qt. 


4 T. flour equals 1 oz. 

2 c. butter equals 1 Ib. 

4 c. flour equals 1 Ib. 

4 1-3 c. coffee equals 1 Ib. 
4 qt. equals 1 gal. 2 c. chpd. meat equals 1 Ib. 
2 T. butter equals 1 oz. 9 eggs equal 1 Ib. 

1 square chocolate equals 1 oz. 


HINTS ON HOW TO COOK 

. Attend to the fire. 

. Collect all materials needed. 

. Collect all dishes and utensils needed. 

. Measure dry ingredients first, then the liquids. 

. Measure all ingredients before beginning to combine 
them. 

. Never use a tin spoon to mix acid mixtures, use them 
for measuring, wooden spoons for mixing. 

. Clear up as you work, keeping dishes piled ready for 
washing. 

. When milk and eggs are used always rinse egg bowl 
with the milk. 
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MEASURING 


In order to have good results, all measurements must 
be accurate. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Janet G. Cation, Illinois 


Flour and meal should be sifted before they are meas- 
ured because they pack down by standing. 


All ingredients are measured level. To measure a 
cupful of dry material, put material by spoonfuls into it, 
round slightly, then level with a case knife, taking care 
not to pack material. 

A cupful of liquid is all the cup will hold. 

A spoonful of liquid is all the spoon will hold. 

To measure a tea or tablespoonful, dip spoon into 
material, fill, lift, and level with a case knife. 

To measure half a spoonful, divide spoonful length- 
wise. 

To measure a quarter of a spoonful, divide a half in 
two. 

A speck is the amount that will stick to the tip of 
a pointed knife. 

To measure butter or lard, pack solidly in a cup and 
level with a case knife. 

Always measure dry ingredients first; thus one spoon 
or cup may be used instead of several. 

FOOD 


Food is any substance which, when taken into the 
body, builds tissues, yields energy and produces heat. 

Cooking is preparing food by applying heat and mois- 
ture. 

Some of the different ways of cooking are: 

Baking, boiling, frying, roasting and steaming. 

Starchy foods should always be cooked at a high 
temperature. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FOODS 
1. Proteins— 3. Fats and Oils— 


Milk Butter 

Eggs Lard 

Meat Olive oil, etc. 
2. Carbohydrates— 4. Mineral matter 

Starch 5. Water 

Sugar 


TABLE SETTING 


A table should be made to look as neat and attractive 
as possible. Place silence cloth with nap up, and draw 
it straight and even. Lay the tablecloth with the middle 
fold in the center of the table. See that the ends and 
corners are even. Place everything straight upon the 
table. Turn no dishes upside down. 

Care in setting the table contributes much to the com- 
fort of the family. When there are no warm dishes to 
be served, place a plate right side up for each person. 
Place a knife at right side, with sharp edge toward 
plate. Place fork at left side, tines up. Place teaspoons 
at right side, bowls up. Place napkin at the left, neatly 
folded. Place salt, pepper, vinegar, etc., inside the line 
of plates. 

Place glass above knife. 


SERVING 


Cold foods should be served on cold dishes, hot foods 
on hot dishes. 

When passing a dish, hold it so that the thumb will 
not rest upon the upper surface. 

When the waiter passes the food to each person, it 
should be passed on the left side of the person. In 
placing a dish in front of a person, the waiter should 
stand at the right. Beverages and food served indi- 
vidually should be placed at the right. 

To clear the table, remove all dishes from each place, 
then the meat and vegetables. Food and dishes are 
removed from the right. Remove crumbs from cloth 
before bringing in dessert. 

DISH WASHING 


Sort dishes, putting each kind by itself. Scrape plates 


and other dishes that have held food. Wipe grease from 
frying pan with a piece of newspaper which can be 
burned. Have a pan of warm suds and one of hot clear 
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water for rinsing. Wash glasses, silver, cups, saucers, 
sauce dishes, pie plates, dinner plates. 

Dishes which have contained egg or starchy foods 
should be soaked in cold water; those containing sugary 
substances in hot water. 

It is a good plan to wash baking dishes as soon as one 
is thru using them. 


CARE OF TOWELS 


After finishing dishes wash towels in hot soapy water 
and rinse. If possible, hang in the air to dry. 


WORK OF HOUSEKEEPERS 
1. Leave supply table in order, washing dirty dishes 
on it. 
2. See that no garbage is left in the sink. 
3. See that towels are hung up properly on racks. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


. Always wash hands before beginning to cook. 
. Always wear an apron. 
. Do not sit on desks or tables in the kitchen. 
. Do no unnecessary talking. 
. Keep a utensil plate on desk, in which to keep dirty 
dishes. 
VEGETABLE SOUP 


6 lbs. soup bone 

4 qts. cold water 

1 cup potatoes 

YZ cup carrots 

Y% cup turnips 
cut in dice 

YZ cup onions (finely chopped) 

1 cup tomatoes 

Y% cup rice or barley 

Small piece of cabbage (sliced) 

Wipe meat, put in soup kettle, cover with cold water, 

let it come slowly to boiling point, then reduce heat and 
cook below boiling point five hours. Add vegetables 


except potatoes last hour of cooking. Add potatoes last 
half hour. 


TOMATO SOUP 


YZ cup butter 

Y cup flour 

2 t. salt 

t. pepper 

1 qt. strained tomatoes 

1 qt. milk 

Soften butter in sauce pan, add flour, salt and pepper 

and rub smooth. Add tomatoes and stir over the fire 
until it boils. Add milk and continue stirring until the 
whole has again boiled. 1 T. sugar to a quart of soup 
will cause a milder flavor. 


BEEF STEW 


5 lbs. beef to stew 
4 c. potatoes cut in % in. cubes of 
slices 
Turnips and carrots, 2-3 c. each, cut 
in Y% in. cubes 
YZ small onion, cut in thin slices 
flour 
salt 
pepper 
Wipe meat, remove from bone, cut in 1% in. cubes, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper and dredge with flour. Cut 
some of the fat in small pieces and try out in frying pan. 
Add meat and stir constantly that the surface may be 
quickly seared; when well browned put in kettle; cover 
with boiling water and boil five minutes, then cook at 
a lower temperature until the meat is tender (time, 
about three hours). Add carrots, turnips, onions, salt, 
pepper, the last hour of cooking. Add potatoes to stew 
15 min. before taking from fire. Thicken with 4% c. of 
flour, dilute in enough water to pour easily. 
COCOA (To Serve 12) 
3 T. cocoa 
4 T. sugar 
1 qt. water 


1 qt. milk 
t. salt 
Boil chocolate, sugar and water for five minutes. Add 
hot milk and salt. Bring just to the boiling point, but 
do not boil after the milk is added. 
TOMATO RAGOUT 
cup butter 
Y cup rice 
1 cup onion 
1 quart tomatoes 
1 quart water 
Boil together all ingredients except butter for 45 min- 


utes. Add butter just before serving. 


CHILD LABOR DAY—WHY? 


The 22d, 23rd and 24th of January will be Child Labor 
Days, the National Child Labor Committee announces. 
Saturday will be observed by synagogues, Sunday by 
churches and Sunday schools, and Monday by secular 
schools and clubs, and if last year’s record means any- 
thing at least 9,000 organizations all over this country 
may be expected to recognize the day. 

But why? Why have a Child Labor Day? Surely 
America is agreed that child labor is not consistent with 
her ideals? The National Child Labor Committee, 
realizing that these questions will be asked, has issued 
the following explanatory statement: 

“Child Labor Day is a reminder. We have a strong 
sentiment in this country against the exploitation of 
children, but, perhaps for the very reason that our senti- 
ment is strong—so strong as to make it hard to believe 
child labor can exist in America—we have never taken 
the decisive steps to end once for all the labor of chil- 
dren. 

“Tf a 14-year age limit in factories and 16-year limit 
in mines were enforced thruout the country more 
than 50,000 children would immediately be eliminated 
from industry. That is, more than 50,000 children are at 
work in the United States contrary to the primary stand- 
ards of child labor legislation. If the 8-hour day and 
no night work in factories were the law for children un- 
der sixteen, another 100,000 children would be affected. 
There are still states in the Union where children nine 
or ten years old may be found at work in the mills. 
There are still states where the child of twelve may work 
eleven hours a day. There are still states where the 
education of a child under fourteen is not compulsory. 
The census of 1910 found 1,990,225 children between ten 
and sixteen at work in this country. 

“It is because these things are so and we in America 
are apt to forget them that we ask our friends to observe 
Child Labor Day and remind the country that child labor 
in the United States is a live, pressing issue. 

“Each year a new lot of children go to work. Each 
year a new lot leave school too soon, go to work too 
blindly, work too long hours. Will the citizens of the 
United States never take concerted action against this 
waste of children?” 

The National Child Labor Committee is urging a 
federal child labor law and adds to the above statement 
the note that literature on the federal law, and Child 
Labor Day, will be sent to anyone who applies to the 
Committee’s office, 105 East Twenty-second street, New 
York City. 


AN ACCIDENT IN HIGH LIFE 
The man in the moon, who sails the skies, 
Is a most courageous skipper; 

But he made a mistake 

When he tried to take 
A drink of milk, from the dipper. 
He dipped it into the milky way 
And slowly, cautiously filled it; 

But the little bear growled 

And the great bear howled 
And frightened him, so he spilled it. 

—Eleanor Hunter, in St. Nicholas. 
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Midnight Feast. 


Marion MITCHELL. CHURCHILL-GRINDELL, 
Authors and Publishers of Children’s Songs. 


With Motion. 


By the kitch-en clock ’twas twelve o’- clock And dark as dark could be, When from their nests be - 
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neath the floor, Came a mouse and her wee ones three. “Hur-rah for the cheese!” said - ny Tease, “Hur. 
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H Question. 


Marion MITCHELL. 


1. My pus- sy cat sleepslike a great fuz- zy worm, Or a nice fluf - fy 
2. And Old Ro-ver’s bed is out-side on the porch, He just loves to curl up and doze; He 
3. But I sleep up stairs in’ my lit - tle white bed, With myhead on a_ pil- low, you 


night long she purrs out her song, Bur-ied up in her rug in the 
stretch-es out flat on the braid-ed door mat, With his two fore-paws hold-ing his 
won - derwhich way is the best wey to sleep,— Like pus- sy, or Ro -ver, or 
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: i. rah for the cream!” said Squeese;“I’ll have some cake for my good health’s sake,” Said Frick with asqueal of glee. 
CHURCHILL-GRINDELL. 
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ty hall. 
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me? 
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AFFAIRS IN MEXICO 

Since the action of the Pan-American governments in 
recognizing General Carranza as the de facto head of the 
Mexican government, similar action has been taken by 
several European powers. Carranza now controls all of 
the territory of Mexico except parts of the states of 
Senora and Chihuahua, and a smaller section in the 
southern part of the country held by the followers of 


Zapata. General Villa and General Zapata are now con- 
sidered as insurgents whose powers are growing less 
daily. General Carranza’s government has been strength- 
ened and the insurgents weakened by the policy of our 
government in prohibiting shipments of arms and ammu- 
nition to anyone in Mexico except the government of 
which General Carranza is the recognized head. General 
Villa no longer has any seaport town and is practically 
cut off from supplies of materials with which to continue 
his opposition government. Carranza has been given 
great advantage by the United States in the embargo on 
war supplies and by our government having turned over 
to him the sum of $10,000,000, representing the customs 
collections during the occupation of Vera Cruz by Amer- 
ican military forces. General Villa’s forces are dwindling 
rapidly and his men are deserting him in large numbers. 
Carranza’s chief problem from now on is the organization 
of an effective government. He expects the re-construc- 
tional period to continue for about a year, and has an- 
nounced that he will not call an election until peace has 
been fully restored. He will then hold municipal elec- 
tions, in order that proper supervision for the general 
election may be possible. Carranza is working toward 
the extermination of roving bands of bandits that have 
terrorized the country, and he is gradually making 
progress. He has announced as policies of his govern- 
ment that big interests will be made to pay their just 
share of taxation; no property will be confiscated, how- 
ever, merely because it belongs to persons of wealth; 
public lands will be divided and sold on easy terms to 
the poor; land taken by fradulent means from the gov- 
ernment will be taken back and distributed as other 
public lands; American capital will be welcomed but 
there will be no promise of privilege; the military force 
will continue the operation of the railroads until the 
restoration of peace, when they will be turned over to the 
corporations which own them. 


THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


“The League to Enforce Peace” is an organization 
which was formed some weeks ago at Philadelphia, with 
ex-President Taft as chairman. It proposes that the 
civilized nations of the world shall enter a league to 
enforce peace and shall agree to submit all justiciable 
questions to an international tribunal. If any signatory 
nation attacks any other without such a submission of 
the controversy, all signatories to the league shall be- 
come an armed defense of the unjustly attacked nation. 

Ex-President Eliot of Harvard believes that the League 
should go a step further and agree to use the combined 
military forces of the signatory nations to enforce the 
decrees of the majority. The president of one of the 
biggest life insurance companies in Europe, in a recent 
public address, made the statement that the United States 
should maintain military preparedness, not for the pur- 
pose of maintaining its national sovereignty against any 
or all other national sovereignities, but in order that it 
may be prepared to enter a world’s conference for the 
purpose of establishing an international federation along 
the lines laid down in the platform of the League to 
Enforce Peace. According to this speaker, military pre- 
paredness does not mean preparedness for war, but 
merely preparedness against war for peace. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL SLIDE 


Early in the fall one of the most serious and extensive 
slides that has taken place since the Panama canal was 
thrown open to navigation, resulted in blocking the 
waterway at Gaillard Cut, formerly known as Culebra 
Cut, Culebra being a Spanish word meaning “snake.” 
The slide has had a serious and far-reaching effect in 
delaying shipping and in causing extra expense in the 
shipment of goods. A number of vessels have been in- 
terned for weeks at both ends of the canal, and many 
others, tired of waiting, have sailed around Cape Horn. 

The work of removing the debris from the canal chan- 
nel has been going on at the rate of about 1,000,000 
cubic yards a month since the slide occurred. It is an- 
nounced that early in January the engineers will have 
made a channel sufficiently wide for the passage of 
ordinary vessels, but that it will require several months 
more to clear the waterway permanently. From the 
reports of the engineers it appears that an area of about 
175 acres of land, having a volume of about 10,000,000 
cubic yards, is moving along a front a half a mile long. 
Under normal conditions the material in motion is much 
like ordinary clay, but when once it is soaked with rain 
it becomes more or less fluent, particularly under the 
pressure of heavy masses above it. Thus, masses of 
earth keep slipping into the cut because it has not been 
dug back sufficiently to reach the angle of repose. It 
has been reported that the engineers have been given 
orders to blast away the tops of two small mountains 
at the cut, in order to precipitate into the channel of 
the canal all loose dirt, thus permanently removing the 
source of the slides. 


THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 


The Sixty-fourth Congress convened on the first Mon- 
day in December, in accordance with the constitution. 
The President of the United States delivered his annual 
message to the assembled Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is expected that this will be a very impor- 
tant session of the national legislature, for it will have 
to deal with some of the most complicated questions 
that have ever perplexed an administration. Among 
important policies to be debated are the building up of 
the merchant marine, the administration of the Philip- 
pines, the adoption of a correct budget system of gov- 
ernment and finance, the modification of the anti-trust 
laws so as to permit efficient industrial combinations 
under government regulations; and the creation of a 
tariff commission to deal with the complicated details of 
commercial protection. These questions are important 
in themselves, but are overshadowed by the problems 
of the relations of the United States to Europe and 
Mexico. It is expected that congress will have some- 
thing to say about the murderous sinking of the Lusitania 
and the inhumane destruction of the Ancona. It will 
undoubtedly consider such problems of the shipment of 
munitions of war and the alleged destruction by the 
German agencies of munition plants in the United States. 
It is expected that President Wilson’s plan of watchful 
waiting in regard to Mexico and his recognition of Car- 
ranza as head of the de facto government of Mexico will 
be a subject of debate. 

Perhaps the most spectacular proposition of all and 
one which is likely to provoke a long debate, is President 
Wilson’s plan for national defense. 


COTTON INDISPENSABLE IN WAR 


Cotton is an important factor in maintaining war. It 
enters so largely into the manufacture of modern high- 
power explosives that the fighting nations would be at 
a serious disadvantage if the supply of raw material 
were cut off. Scarcely a bullet or projectile is fired 
which is not sent on its mission by an explosive made of 
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cotton. Some of the biggest guns 
consume in a single minute explosives 
whose manufacture have required ten 
or twelve bales of cotton. About ten 
tons of raw cotton will yield about 
eighteen tons of explosive. It is said 
Germany went into the war with a 
reserve of 900 tons of this powerful 
explosive but that it now appears that 
the supply is getting low. All avail- 
able cotton in Germany is being care- 
fully husbanded for the manufacture 
of guncotton. According to recent 
reports, the military commandant in 
which Berlin is located issued an 
order several months ago prohibiting 
the manufacture of all fabrics made 
wholly or chiefly of cotton. 

The explosive known as guncotton 
is made by treating cotton fibres with 
a mixture of nitrate and sulphuric 
acids and afterwards washing and dry- 
ing it. When fire is applied to this 
explosive it simply burns with a quick 
fire. It has to be detonated in order 
to be set off. This can be done by 
striking it a hard blow on an iron 
base, but in shells a detonator is used. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 

For several weeks the center of 
interest in the European war has 
been the invasion of Serbia by the 
German and Bulgarian armies. The 
drive against Serbia dated from Octo- 
ber 6, and the armies have now com- 
pletely subjugated that little country, 


The New Year 
Who comes dancing over the snow, 
His soft little feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door, though the wild winds 
blow, 
Take the child in and make him cozy. 
Take him in and hold him dear, 
He is the wonderful, glad New Year. 
—Dinah M. Mulock. 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the thing our life 

misses 
Helps more than the thing which it 
gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 
—Alice Cary. 


When wild winds shriek, 
And the driving sleet 

Makes music on the window pane, 
Then we snuggle close 
Where the red fire glows 

And sing our cheeriest songs again; 
When Jack Frost nips 
Our finger tips, 

And pinches our ears and nose, 
Then we poke the blaze 
And dance and play, 

Nor care a whit how it blows. 

—Anonymous. 


driving the remnant of the native 
army out of the country into Monte- 
negro and Albania. About 130,000 
prisoners, half the effective force of 
the Serbian army, were captured by 
the invading armies. The Anglo- 
French allies hoped to land forces at 
Saloniki, Greece, in sufficient numbers 
and in time to save Serbia, but in this 
the allied forces failed. They landed 
an army of a few hundred thousand 
men there, which made some progress 
in the extreme south of Serbia, but at 
last reports it is falling back from 
Serbia across the Greek frontier to- 
wards Saloniki, which is being organ- 
ized as a basis of Anglo-French activ- 
ities. It is said that Germany plans 
to blot out Montenegro as well as 
Serbia. With Serbia and Montenegro 
annihilated, Austria will be rid of 
two little neighbors that have long 
been thorns in her side. Austria un- 
doubtedly anticipates extending her 
domains farther down the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic, thus getting 
territory which she has long wanted. 

Little Greece is stoutly maintaining 
her neutrality and refuses to partici- 
pate with either side in the struggle. 
She knows full well that she would be 
a loser in the game. 

There have been reports that the 
allies would give up the campaign in 
the Dardanelles and on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. At this writing no move 
seems to have been made for with- 
drawing from this campaign. It is re- 


MEMORY GEMS FOR JANUARY 


Little builders, build away! 
Little builders, build to-day! 
Build a temple pure and bright, 
Build it up in deeds of light. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


The Empty Nest 
We found it under the apple tree, 
Torn from the bough where it used 
to swing, 
Softly rocking its babies three, 
Nestled under the mother’s wing. 


This is a leaf all shriveled and dry, 
That once was a canopy overhead: 
Doesn't it almost make you cry 
To look at the poor little empty 
bed? 


All the birdies have flown away; 
Birds must fly, or they wouldn’t 
have wings; 
Don’t you hope they'll come back 
some day? 
Nests without birdics are lonesome 
things. 


Deep in the mother’s listening heart 
Drops the prattle with sudden stings, 
For lips may quiver, and tears may 
start; 
But birds must fly, or they wouldn’t 
have wings. 


—Emily H. Miller. 


ported that the Teutons and the Turks 
are making great preparations to dis- 
lodge the Anglo-French forces from 
the region of Constantinople. 


There have been only minor activi- 
ties along the battle line in Belgium 
and France. On the Russian side the 
Germans are no longer on the of- 
fensive. The Germans are making 
elaborate preparations for providing 
comfortable winter quarters for the 
soldiers, while the Russians are mak- 
ing great efforts to reconstruct their 
army and to put several million more 
men in the field by the opening of the 
spring season. Hundreds of skilled 
munition workers are now being en- 
gaged in this country to go to Russia 
to start new munition factories there. 


The Italians have been doing some 
fierce fighting in their efforts to drive 
the Austrians from their strong en- 
trenchments about Gorizia. This 
place has been considered impregna- 
ble, but the Italians have been at- 
tacking the fortifications with partial 
success in what seems to be some of 
the fiercest fighting of the war. Thx 
Austrians claim that Italy’s loss thus 
far in the war totals a million men. 
It is said the Italians have great ad- 
vantage over the Austrians becaus« 
they are well supplied with soldiers 
and they can keep putting new men 
on the fighting line, whereas the Aus- 
trian soldiers have to remain and 
hold their ground without let-up, so 
they get no rest. 


There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 

But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own red, white and blue. 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above. 
—Brewer. 


A Million Little Diamonds 

A million little diamonds 
Twinkled in the trees, 

And all the little maidens said, 
“A jewel if you please!” 

But while they held their hands 
To catch the diamonds gay, 
A million little sunbeams came 

And stole them all away. 


Darning 
If Mother Nature patches 
The leaves of trees and vines, 
I am sure she does her darning 
With the needles of the pines: 
They are so long and slender, 
And somewhere in full view, 
She has her threads of cobweb, 
And a thimbleful of dew. 
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Continued from Page 335 
can be no parish, therefore no pasish school. He is re- 
sponsible to the Bishop and to the parents of his children 
for the efficient management of his school and because 
of this responsibility he has certain rights with regard to 
his school which the Bishop, the Board, and the Super- 
intendent must respect. The parents have an inalienable 
right to educate their own children. They may delegate 
a part of this work to others, but this delegation does not 
deprive them of all'right to determine just what educa- 
tion shall be given to their children. The family is the 
social unit of the parish. A federation of these units 
constitutes the parish. In ths country this federation is 
based as much upon lingual and racial conditions as upon 
geographical groupings. If the pastor represents the au- 
thority and voice of the church in the control and admin- 
istration of the parish, he also represents in the diocese 
the rights of his parishioners. Where the educatienal 
needs of his people are peculiar in kind and special in 
degree the pastor is bound to provide for them in kind 
and degree, so that parents shall not be tempted to send 
their children to schools where the faith of the children 
will be exposed to danger. There remains, therefore, the 
absolute necessity of the system’s constant recognition 
of the pastor’s role and in particular the Superintendent's 
duty to protect pastors and parishes against the encroach- 
ment of regulations based on general rather than on par- 
ochial interests. The pastor has the most direct and inti- 
mate dealings with his children and their parents, his 
teachers and their superiors. Every feature of the dio- 
cesan system must aim to harmonize these relations and 
to strengthen the influence of ‘the pastor with his people. 
If these are the rights of the pastor and the duties of the 
system in his regard, he in turn will not fail to recognize 
the rights of the system and his duties towards it. The 
system means unity, strength, co-operative aid. It brings 
to the individual parish the catholocity of action in the 
diocese, the strength of number, of authority, of expe- 
rienced direction, the aid and benefit of emulation, of 
splendid example, of mutual discussion and encourage- 
ment. Taking the parish child and its parent out of their 
narrow parochial limitations and isolation, it brings them 
into the larger life and light and activity of the Catholic 


body. The pastor while protecting the individual and par-. 


ochial needs of his people will seek therefore to bring his 
school within the warming influence of the diocesan ac- 
tion. He will be ready to give up minor privileges that 
his people may receive in return the greater benefits of 
large association with the rest of the diocese. He will 
use every endeavor to carry out diocesan school regula- 
tions and in this duty he will recognize the Superintend- 
ent as the official representative of the School Board and 
will extend to him the courtesies and co-operation due to 
that office. His training and experience has not prepared 
him for the technical and strictly pedagogical problems 
of his school. He will, in consequence, be glad to leave 
these to the more expert solution of the Superintesdent 
and his staff of advisors among the teachers. If he has 
to deal with the children and parent, he has also intimate 
relations with the teachers and their superiors. He recog- 
nizes that his teachers are the teaching factors in the dio- 
cesan organization, that the efficiency of the teaching staff, 
the maximum of efficiency is obtained only when his 
teachers are working under the most favorable conditions 
and influences. He will therefore consider it as a part of 
his duty to the diocesan system:to surround his teachers 
with an atmosphere of friendliness to and sympathy with 
the school system. He will afford them every facility to 
meet its regulations, the non-compliance with which may 
often expose them and their community to the charge of 
incompetency, or what is just as bad, to that of disloyalty 
and want of family spirit in the educational work of the 
diocese. 

From all that I have said of the pastor’s role in the 
organization and operation of the educational work of 
the diocese, it is plain that no system will obtain any 
measure of success until it has succeeded in winning over 
to its support the good will and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of at least the majority of the influential pastors of 
the diocese. With this influence behind them the School 
Board and the Superintendent need set no limit to their 
educational ambitions. 

The Teacher. No one will, I believe, refuse recognition 
of the important role which the teacher plays in the ad- 
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The Best Language 
Text Books . 


Used and Recommended by the Berlitz, 
Cortina, and Language Phone Method Schools. 


Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar and Conversa- 
tion for Self Instruction. 112 pp., 400; cloth, 50c. 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 166 pp .cloth, 
$1.00. In this book Spanish grammar is taught on normal 
lines. 


Hugo’s Spanish Simplified. 220 pp., cloth, $1.00. A 
Simple but Complete Grammar. 


Spanish Business Interviews. 96 pp., 40c.; cloth, 50c. 


Pitman’s Readings in Commercial Spanish. 79 pp., 
cloth, 50c. 


Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. 500 pp., cloth, $2.00. 


Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 
pp., cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


Spanish Commercial Reader. 250 pp., cloth, $1.00. By 
G. R. Macdonald. 


Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 360 
pp , cloth, gilt, $1.35. 

English-Spanish and Spanish.English Commercial 
Dictionary. 650 pp.. cloth, gilt, $2.25, By G. R, Macdon- 
ald. A complete work of reference for students and teachers 
of Spanish, and for those engaged in foreign correspondence. 


book can be recommended without qualification.’”’— 
The Business Journal, New York. 


Hugo’s Italian. Simplified, 272 pp.. cloth, $1.00, 
Hugo’s French Simplified. 296 pp., cloth, $1.00. 
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Columbia University, 1905-1911. 
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Manual Training High School, Newark, N. J. 
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ministrational organization of the diocese. What the 
pastor is in the life and activity of the parish, that, the 
teacher is in the class-room and for his pupils. On the 
teacher more than on any one else depends the success 
or failure of the direct work of teaching and education. 
The efficiency of the teacher becomes therefore a vital 
question for the pastor and behind him, for the diocesan 
authorities. No one will contend that these authorities are 
not entitled to some guarantee. Shall it be furnished by 
the examination of the teachers before an examining board 
of pastors? The experiment has been tried time and again 
and has generally failed to give satisfactory results. Con- 
trary to the opinion of many who have been interested in 
these experiments, the causes underlying the failures are 
based on radical defects in the system of examination 
rather than on the reluctance or opposition of those to be 
examined. A careful study of, and experience in exam- 
ination systems will show that certain conditions must 
surround examinations and certain pedagogical principles 
must underlie the regulations governing them. 

These refer to the personnel of the examiners and of 
th examined, to the subject matter of the examination, and 
to the end looked for in the examination. 

The end in a teacher’s examination is of course to 
ascertain whether the candidate before the board is pos- 
sessed of the necessary equipment. In this equipment 
are qualifications of temperament, judgment, aptitudes, 
skill in methods, etc., which no examining board can ver- 
ify during the brief time a candidate is before it. Where 
tests of these important qualifications cannot be made 
the examination fails to meet its end and therefore does 
not guarantee. The absence of these tests wiil furnish 
one reason for the failure of many attempts at examina- 
tion in the past. 

For all examinations in colleges, schools, etc., a defi- 
nite, detailed program is assigned. The examiners must 
confine themselves to this program. The examined must 
know just what they have to expect. In a diocesan sys- 
tem of examinations the candidate has a right to know 
definitely and in detail just what will be the subject mat- 
ter of the examination. Now the outlining of such a pro- 
gram for a diocese employing many teaching orders is at- 
tended with grave difficulties, some of which, so far, have 
proved insuperable. While the diocese is a unit for itself, 
most of the teaching orders extend beyond the diocese 
and in the training of their teachers must meet conditions 
and demands that vary in the dioceses and with the kind 
of work they devote themselvese to. There is no uni- 
formity in the needs of dioceses nor in the special works 
of communities and this lack of uniformity is bound to 
continue for many years to come, due in large measure to 
the changing conditions in parishes, nationalities, and 
other factors. It would be a serious handicap for a com- 
munity to be compelled to have its members meet in re- 
peated examinations the varying demands of the many ditf- 
ferent dioceses in which it labors. It would be impossible 
to require all the orders to reduce their training pro- 
grams to the needs and demands of a single diocese, nor 
is it likely that a number of dioceses will be willing to 
give up enough of their independence to allow the use of 
a common definitely worded program that will meet all 
their general and’ particular needs. It follows that it is 
well nigh impossible to formulate a program for exam- 
inations that will meet at the same time the requirements 
of a diocese and the training needs of the communities. 

When a community does secondary as well as ele- 
mentary work, its course of study for its teachers is prop- 
erly based on the needs of this double work. It will have 
several categories of teachers. For better training and 
wider experience the members of the category destined 
for work in the advanced grades are made to pass through 
the gradation of classes, being subject annnuallly to ex- 
aminations that lead them eventually through the stages 
of academic credit now so generally in demand before 
matriculation for academic degrees. Naturally this cate- 
gory of teachers will only be hampered by the annoy- 
ances of an examination that at best is crude, indefinite 
and devoid of any academic credit. The teachers them- 
selves have rights some of which are natural, others rec- 
ognized in canon law. It is manifestly unfair to require all 
teachers to form one category for examinations that have 

Continued on Page 359 
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HUMOR OF THE SCHOOL. 
Posted. : 
Teacher (to new scholar): “Now Mary, I’ll give you 
a sum. Supposing that your father owed the butcher 
$13.17, $11.13 to the baker, $27.08 to the coal merchant, 
$15.10 to the landlord—— 
Mary (decidedly): We would move. 


Grateful Papa. 

Miss Curley kept a private school, and one morning 
was interviewing a new pupil. ; 

“What does your father do to earn his living?” the 
teacher asked the little girl. 

“Please, ma’am,” was the prompt reply, “he doesn’t 
live with us. My mamma supports me.” 

“Well, then,” asked the teacher, “how does your 
mother earn her living?” 

“Why,” replied the little girl, in an artless manner, 
“she gets paid for staying away from father.” 


The Natural Finish. 

The Sunday school teacher put to her class a number 
of questions touching the history of the cities mentioned 
in the Bible. 

“What happened to Babylon?” was the first query. 

“Tt fell,” said one boy. 

“And what became of Nineve?” 

“It was destroyed.” 

“And what of Tyre?” 

“Punctured!” 


“Like Ships That Pass At Night.” 

The elocution teacher was instructing a scholar who 
had insisted upon learning a long and rather prosy piece 
to recite at the Christmas breaking up. 

“When you have finished the recitation,” said the 
teacher, “bow gracefully and leave the platform on tip- 
toe. 

“On tip-toe?” asked the scholar. 

“Yes,” answered the teacher, “so as not to wake the 
audience.” 


At the Head of the Class. 

Some years ago, in a poor schoolhouse in a back dis- 
trict, a boy at the foot of the class unexpectedly spelled a 
word which had passed down the entire class. 

“Go up to the head,” said the master, “and see that you 
stay there. You can if you work hard.” 

The boy hung his head. But the next day he did not 
miss a word in spelling. The brighter scholars knew 
every word in the lesson, hoping there might be a chance 
to get ahead, but there was not a single one; Dick stayed 
at the head. He had been an indifferent speller before, but 
now he knew every word. 

“Dick, how do you get your lessons so well now?” said 
the master. 

“T learn every word in the lesson, and get my mother 
to hear me at night; then I go over them in the morning 
before I come to school. And I go over them at my seat 
before the class is called up.” 

“Good boy, Dick,” said the master. “That’s the way 
to have success; always work that way and you'll do.” 

Dick is today the manager of a big lumber company, 
and he attributes his start to the words: “Go up to the 
head, and see that you stay there; you can, if you work 
hard.”—New ealand Tablet. 


Made the Correction. 

A schoolmarm, reproving a young offender, said: “Now, 
Tommy, Tommy, you know better than that—you should- 
n’t say ‘Willy done it;’ that isn’t right.” 

“Ah, no, of course not,” said Tommy, with just resent- 
ment; “then Willy lied about it. 


Follow the Teacher. ? 
Teacher—“What lessons do we learn from the attack 
on the Dardanelles?” 
Prize Scholar—“That a strait beats three kings, dad 
Says.” 
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Memorize Words. 
In our time, even the simple hymns 
are largely forgotten. It is a nation- 
al disgrace that our people are never 
able to do more than mumble after 
the first lines of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” and it is almost a religious 
disgrace that the simplest hymns to 
Our Saviour and Our Lady have 
never been given room in the mem- 
ory of large numbers of Catholics. 
The “O Salutaris,” the “Tantum Er- 
go,” the “Laudate,” the “Ave Maria 
Stella” should be as familiar as the 
Creed and Confiteor. If they were, 
and a dozen more hymns besides, the 
congregation would feel a new sense 
of particupation in the divine serv- 
ices, and the possibilities of distrac- 
tion would be largely diminished. 
To secure the unison and accuracy 
without which congregational singing 
is a dismal horror there must be 
thorough co-operation between priest 
and people. Both must be intensely 
and sincerely interested in congrega- 
tional singing. 
My Asopiration. 
I would be true, for there are those 
who trust me; 
I would be true, for there are those 
who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much 
to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much 
to dare; 
I would be friend to all, the foe, the 
the friendless; 
I would be giving, and forget the 
gift: 
I would be humble, for I know my 
weakness; 
I would look up, and love and pray 
and lift. 


The common problem, mine, every 
one’s, 

Is not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be—but finding just 

What may be, then find how to make 


it fair 
Up to our means — a very diffent 
thing. —Browning. 


The Smiling Habit. 

At this, the beginning of the New 
Year, children should be trained to 
smile instead of scowl. The smiling 
habit is as easy to cultivate as the 
other, and the child who smiles at his 
or her work or play will enjoy life 
better and accomplish far more than 
the one who goes about with a per- 
petual scowl. Smile, and keep on 
smiling until it hecomes a fixed habit, 
a sort of second nature. 


Don Bosco Centenary. 

At St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York city, on Sunday morning, Dec. 
12, and at Webster Hall in the after- 
noon, Italians celebrated the centen- 
ary of the Venerable Don Bosco, 
founder of the Society of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales. Cardinal Farley occu- 
pied the throne at the cathedral 
service, when the celebrant of the 
mass was the Very Rev. E. Coppe, 
provincial of the Salesians in the 
United States. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. John H. 
O’Rourke, S. J. 

In the afternoon the civic celebra- 
tion was held. 
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In forty-seven years of activity, 
130,000 children came in touch with, 
and were benefited by Don Bosco’s 
love. Two hundred and fifty houses 
for the care and instruction of chil- 
dren were established within that 
space of time, and are today flourish- 
ing throughout Italy Spain Portu- 
gal, England, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Austria, Palestine, Algiers, United 
States, Mexico, Patagonia, Terra del 
Fuego, Ecuador, Brazil, Paraguay, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Uruguay, Chile, 
Peru, Venezuela and Colombia. 

Father John Cagliero, one of the 
first pupils of Don Bosco was made 
titular Bishop of Magida and Vicar 
Apostolic of Patagonia in 1884, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Central America in 
1908, and in the private Consistory 
of the sixth of this month, it pleased 
His Holiness Pope Benedict XV _ to 
create him a Cardinal. 


What religious education 
stands for is the making of good 
citizens by the teaching that 
there are two great command- 
ments, one that we are to fulfill 
the Creator’s will, the other that 
we must love our neighbor as 
ourself. We have divine war- 
rant for saying that in these are 
contained the whole law and the 
prophets. Without them, there 
is no happiness and no real 
success in life though false 
standards may seem to pro- 
claim differently—Dr. Jas. J. 
Walsh. 
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no academic value and that are based on minimum require- 
ments. It would be an imposition en them to require their 
presence at a diocesan examination and again at another 
one which the community regulations must insist upon 
under penalty of bringing all its forces to one dead level 
of mediocrity. Even when this argument applies to only 
a restricted percentage of the teaching body it has its 
force in nullifying the expectations of any examination 
system that entails this injury to the rights of the teach- 
ers. No attempt has ever been made to meet the problem 
of intellectual gradation among the members of the teach- 
ing staff of a diocese. ‘ 

In every examination on professional aptitude it is an 
elementary requirement that the examiner be more or less 
an expert in the technics-of the profession in which he is 
to examine. He must have at least the professional re- 
spect of those whom he is to examine, as well as of those 
who present these for examination. An examiner may 
be a thoroughly educated man, and yet be unfit to examine 
in any profession that calls for technical equipment. It 
would seem that the ordinary examining board will in 
many, if not in most cases, be without the professional 
equipment, and if so, its examinations will fail to com- 
mand the respect of those who are competent to judge of 
the qualifications that are needed for the examination of 
the technical and pedagogical fitness of a teacher. These 
remarks are based on general principles underlying any 
system of examination. A consideration of them will 
bring into evidence some of the reasons which are back 
of the failure to get any satisfactory results from the 
typical examination of teachers. 

In connection with examinations it is important to 
note that the tendency in colleges and universities is to 
get away from single examinations as a test of efficiency 
for matriculation. Instead, the call is for proof that the 
candidate has really made serious preparation under com- 
petent teachers and this leads me to indicate, what in my 
estimation is the best guarantee diocesan authorities can 
have that their teachers are professionally competent. 
This guarantee lies in the thoroughness and completeness 
of the professional and pedagogical training which a com- 
munity gives its young candidates. Where a community 
can show a staff of competent teachers in its house of 
formation, devoted exclusively to the carrying out of a 
cultural program, sufficiently comprehensive for the future 
needs of the candidates, and where this program is sup- 
plemented by additional ones devoted specially to religion 
and its metthods of teaching, the dicoese has a sufficient 
guarantee that the teachers of that community are com- 
petent for their work. Of course, only a trial in the class- 
room will show-which of the teachers so trained will prove 
practical failures in spite of their theoretical equipment. I 
believe every community should give such a training to its 
teachers. It is evident that the diocesan authorities have a 
right to know the program and practices of the com- 
munities of the diocese in the training of théir teachers. 
It seems to me that this is the most practical way for ar- 
riving at a knowledge of the efficiency of our teachers. In 
educational parlance a community’s teachers are accredit- 
ed on the merits of its own thoroughness in their training, 
proof of which lies upon the community. 

I have yet to speak of the teachers’ role in the organ- 
ization. Their work in the class-room is strictly profes- 
sional and technical problems of their work should en- 
title them to recognition in the solution of these prob- 
lems. Thus it seems logical—at least to the teacher— 
that through their proper representatives they ought to 
have a preponderating voice in the preparation of the cur- 
riculum and in the selection of the text-books. So, too, 
in conventions and meetings under the chairmaiship of the 
Superintendent they ssould have opportunity to express 
an opinion on at least the purely technical and pedagogical 
features of their work, and this without fear of disfavor 
or future evidences of resentment from any one taking 
part in the discussion. Finally proper recognition should 
be given the designated representatives of the communi- 
ties. For many needs of the system, especially in what 
concerns the individual work of the teachers, they are the 
only ones who may bring the proper succor. It is im- 
portant that these individuals should be recognized as the 
only responsible representatives of the communities in 
dealings with the Superintendent. Continued on Page 363 
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Obituaries 


Late Brother Mooney. 


Brother Thomas Mooney, who was 
principal of parochial school in Bal- 
timore, Washington, Cleveland and 
La Salle, Ill., was buried recently from 
St. Mary’s College, Dayton, Ohio, of 
which he had been for seven years 
librarian. He died after an illness of 
two weeks following a stroke of apo- 
plexy, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. Brother Mooney was one of 
the most remarkable men in the field 
of Catholic education in literature, 
history, religion and political 
economy. 


Brother Bergan is Dead. 


Brother Michael Patrick Bergan, for 
twenty-four years head of one of the 
big Notre Dame university farms, 
died at Notre Dame Dec. 18, at the 
age of 72 years. He was born in Tip- 
perary, Ireland, Aug. 14, 1843. 

He entered the Holy Cross order in 
1891. Before he entered the religious 
order Brother Michael had been mar- 
ried and had three children. After 
the death of his wife he received the 
Holy Cross habit. 

One of his sons, the Rev. Father 
Bergan, vice president of St. Viator’s 
college, Kankakee, Ill. will sing the 
funeral mass here tomorrow. Father 
Mahoney, president of St. Viator’s col- 
lege, will preach the sermon. 


Sister Mary Edward, well known 
music teacher, among the schools of 
the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, died at the College, Monroe, 
the past week. In the world the de- 
ceased was known as Margaret 
O’Hara, of Ann Arbor. She had been 
a member of her order for 33 years, 
entering it immediately after gradu- 
ating from Monroe Academy. The 
obsequies were held at the College 
Chapel on Monday last, many of the 
reverend clergy and friends attend- 
ing. May her soul rest in peace. 

Sister Mary Pia Kunz, 76, the oldest 
Sister connected with St. Walburga 
Academy, Twelfth street, Covington, 
died December 12, from the infirmi- 
ties of age. The funeral was held 
Tuesday morning at St. Joseph’s 
church, the interment taking place in 
Mother of God cemetery. Sister Mary 
Pia was 48 years a nun. 

The young ladies of St. Aloysius 
church, Covington, will take up a par- 
ish census, after the plan adopted in 
the Cincinnati archdiocese recently. 
Different districts will be assigned to 
the young ladies who have agreed to 
do this work. 


The Rev. John B. Hemann. 

The Rev. John B. Hemann, dean of 
the conservatory of music of Mar- 
quette university, Milwaukee, died 
Dee. 29, on Wednesday. Father He- 
mann was known as a man of culture, 
a musician of ability and a great lover 
of art. 
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Brother Leonard, of the Chris- 
tian Brothers, Passes Away. 
On Monday, December 6th, Brother 
Leonard, of the Brothers of St. Fran- 
cis Industrial School, at Eddington, 
near Philadelphia, was buried in the 
Brothers’ cemetery at Ammendale, 
Md. Solemn requiem Mass was sung 
in the chapel of St. Francis Industrial 
School by the Rev. Joseph Brennan, 
brother of the deceased, after which 
the body was removed to Ammendale. 
Patrick J. Brennan, in religion Rev. 
Brother Leonard, was one of the best 
known and most popular teachers in 
the east. He was born in Castlecom- 
er, County Kilkenny, Ireland, and in 
1871 came with his family to New 
York. He was educated at Manhat- 
tan College, New York, made his no- 
vitiate at Westchester, N. Y., and 
taught successively and successfully at 
the New York Catholic Protectory 
and at various schools in New York, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn and Baltimore. 
In 1912 he was appointed pro-di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Catholic 
Protectory, which, in co-operation 
with Archbishop Ryan, he was largely 
instrumental in founding. Thence, on 
the failure of his health, he was sent 
to St. Francis’ Industrial School, at 
Eddington, where he died. 


Brother Charles, school business 
manager and instructor of commer- 
cial branches in the De La Salle 
Academy in Kansas City, Mo., was 
called to the headquarters of the 
Christian Brothers for educational 
work in the East. Brother Charles 
came to Kansas City from St. Louis 
twenty-five years ago, taking up 
school work at the Cathedral. It was 
through his efforts that De La Salle 
Academy, a high school established 
under the auspices of the Christian 
Brothers, and recently accredited by 
the University of Missouri, was 
founded five years ago. It now has 
an enrollment of 125 students. 


Miss Fannie R. Randall, sister of 
James Ryder Randall, author of 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” died on 
Dec. 17, at her home, 1204 John street, 
Baltimore, Md., from paralysis. She 
was stricken suddenly eleven days be- 
fore, on her return from Mass in Cor- 
pus Christi Church. It had been her 
custom to attend daily Mass there 
for many years. She had been in ex- 
cellent health up to that day, and 
when stricken was busy with her cro- 
cheting needles. Miss Randall was 
the daughter of John K. Randall, and 
was born in Baltimore sixty-seven 
years ago. She was a young girl at 
the time of the Civil War, when her 
brother wrote the Maryland anthem 
which placed his name high among 
American poets. She is survived by 
one sister, Miss Emily Randall. 


Unify Catholic School Books 

With a view of having a uniform 
system of school books in Spokane 
Catholic schools the Right Rev. Au- 
gustin F. Schinner, bishop of Spo- 
kane, recently appointed a commit- 
tee to confer as to ways and means 
of bringing this about. 
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“The Confederate Spy,” drama, 5 
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“The Midnight Charge,” drama, 4 
acts; 7 males, 3 females; 2 hours 30 
minutes; 15 cents. 


“Hazel Kirke,” drama, 4 acts; 9 
males, 5 females; 2 hours 45 minutes; 
25 cents. 


“The Lost Paradise,” drama, 3 acts; 
10 males, 7 females; 2 hours 30 min- 
utes; 25 cents. 
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The Pope’s Status. 

“According to an exclusive state- 
ment given to me by the Foreign Of- 
fice the status of the Pope will be 
fixed by the peace negotiations after 
the war is ended. A high state offi- 
cer told me officially that the world 
status of the Pontiff and the immun- 
ity from interference by the secular’ 
Powers will be one of the most im- 
portant matters to be settled when 
peace is concluded.” 

If this forecast be verified, the Holy 
See will once more possess the free- 
dom so necessary for the performance 
of a work of vital importance for the 
world’s welfare. 


Ford Invites Pope’s Help in Peace 
Plan. 

Mr. Ford, the multimillionaire au- 
tomobile manufacturer working out 
his ideal of international disarma- 
ment, sailed on the peace ship Oscar 
II, Scandinavian-American Line, De- 
cember 4, bound for Christiania, Nor- 
way. 

The peace crusaders went to Co- 
penhagen, thence proceding to The 
Hague where they met delegates 
from Switzerland and Spain. There 
an international conference was held 
to formulate terms of peace for the 
belligerent nations. 

For this undertaking Mr. Ford sent 
a cablegram to Pope Benedict XV, 
bespeaking his good will and co-op- 
eration. 

The Pope’s answer, if he sent any, 
was not published up to the time of 
going to press. Cardinal Gibbons’ 
response to an invitation to go on the 
peace pilgrimage, expressed in a 
press interview, was: 

“T could not help admire Mr. Ford 
for his roseate views of the future. 
But I told him that I fear there are 
many rocks ahead to impede the prog- 
ress of his journey and to prevent 
the success of his devout wishes.” 


In the matter of cleaning and disin- 
fecting, slightly more than one-fourth 
of the States of the Union have regu- 
lations which control conditions to 
any degree outside the districts them- 
selves. Some of the laws and regula- 
tions are almost model; others are 
wholly inadequate. A few State 
boards of health have done notable 
work in this particular. Special clean- 
ing and disinfecting follow in seven 
States immediately upon discovery in 
any school of any of a certain class of 
diseases. “Three of the States have a 
special list of specific diseases that 
call at once for action. This list in- 
cludes scarlet fever, smallpox and 
diphtheria in all three States, measles 
in two, and infantile paralysis, epi- 
demic spinal-meningitis, and bubonic 
plague in one each.” 


College Paper Head Dies 
Brother Severin, C. P. C., (Herman 
Riesch), business manager of Ave Ma- 
ria, the magazine published at Notre 
Dame, dropped dead at that place, 


Dec. 23. Brother Severin, who was 
57 years old, suffered a stroke of apop- 
lexy and fell on the steps of the com- 
munity house, expiring before help 
reached him. 
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HEALTH HINTS. 


Sick Children and School Attendance. 

Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, Pennsylva- 
nia’s State Commissioner of Health, 
warns parents against sending sick 
children to school, and declares that 
even a slight indisposition is frequent- 
ly sufficient warrant for keeping the 
girl or boy at home. He says: 

“A day spent in school by a half 
sick child may result in a week’s se- 
rious illness. If, as so often happens, 
the slight indisposition proves to be 
the beginning of some communicable 
disease, the result is that the other 
children in the school are exposed 
and thoe who are susceptible will fol- 
low in turn. 

“School authorities are naturally 
anxious to secure regularity of attend- 
ance on the part of the pupils, and 
many parents feel that they are sim- 
ply doing their duty in forcing chil- 
dren to go to school who complain 
of not feeling well. It is much bet- 
ter for a child to lose an occasional 
day’s schooling than to risk bringing 
on an illness and exposing others. 

“Loss of appetite, feverishness, 
lassitude, discoloration of the eyes, 
are all indications which should be 
watched as symptoms of indisposi- 
tion.” 


St. Louis Scholasticate. 

By September next the St. Louis 
University Divinity School will erect 
a $400,000 scholasticate in St. Louis 
county.* 


Famous Pianist Dead. 
Theodore Leschetizky, famous as a 
piano teacher once of Vienna and lat- 
er of St. Petersburg conservatory, 
died near Dresden, aged 85. He was 
a Catholic, and the teacher of Pad- 
erewski and other great artists. 


qdoems of Ciplift and Cheer 


Peace. 


Were half the power that fills the 
world with terror. 
Were half the wealth bestowed on 
camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind 
from error. 
There were no need of arsenals or 
forts. 
The warrior’s name would be a name 
abhorred; 
And every nation that should lift 
again 
Its hand against a brother, on its 
forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse 
of Cain! 
Down the dark future through long 
generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter 
and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet 
vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ 
say, “Peace!” 
Peace—and no longer from its brazen 
portals 
The blast of war’s great organ 
shakes the skies; 
But, as songs of the immor- 
tals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Look beneath the surface; 
let not the several qualities 
of a thing escape thee. 

—Marcus Aurelius. 


Many persons judge a system 
of shorthand on the most superficial 
consideration. It looks simple; or 
it seems to be easy to learn; or it is 
apparently very brief. And so it is 
chosen. 


The wise ones look to all the 
qualities of the thing. It may be 
simple yet inefficient; it may be 
easy to learn yet dificult to practise; 
it may be brief but illegible. 
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The New Century, Washington, 
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of the Eastern and Southern 
States. 

The Northwestern Chronicle, St. 
Paul, Minn., for 48 years the lead- 
ing Catholic weekly of the Central 
and Northwestern States. 


Send your orders direct to The 
Citizen Subscription Bureau, P. O. 
Drawer 36, Milwaukee. 
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mean business, otherwise don’t write. 
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C. W. Wilcox, Director 
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225 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
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THREE SONGS 


Father Geo. Heldmann, ‘*Ave Maria’’ 
high or low voice ‘‘A Message From 
the Lily to the Rose’’ ballad for me- 
dium voice. Music of all three songs by 
B.G.Young. 16c each; 2for 30; 3for40c. 


YOUNG MUSIC CO., Hammond, Ind. 
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Recent Books by H. J. Desmond 


“Little Uplifts,” 

McClurg, Publisher, Chicago. ..50c 
"Larger Values”, 

McClurg, Publisher, Chicago. ..50c 
“The New Laity and The Old 

Standards”, 

McVey, Publisher, Phila.......500 

The last named is Mr. Desmond's 
latest book just published, and is 
suitable as a gift to any Catholic 
layman or to your pastor. 


Your local bookseller can fill your 
order on a few days’ notice; or order 
from the publisher. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF CATHOLIC ALUMNAE. 


The 1916 convention of “The Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alum- 
nae” will probably take place Nov. 
26, 27 and 
28, in Balti- 
more, Mary- 
land, During 
the coming 
year will be 
carried out 
the program 
outlined by 
the execu- 
tive board at 
the 1915 Fed- 
eration meet- 
ing in Chica- 
go, the pro- 
ceedings of 
which ap- 
peared in 
the Decem- 
ber issue of 
this maga- 
zine. 


The resolutions there adopted pro- 
vide that the “Federation” promote 
Catholic education, especially higher 
Catholic education; stimulate interest 
in Catholic literature and in the Cath- 
olic press; co-operate with the Drama 
League of 
America in 
its uplift 
work and en- 
courage in- 
terest in so- 
cial service 
work, espe- 
cially along 
the lines of 
social center 
work among 
Catholics, as 
well as all 
activities 
making for 
social life 
among alum- 
nae associa- 
tions. 

Endorsed 
by represent- 
ative women 
from thirty-five states, these meas- 
ures making for education and the 
higher life, all potent factors in the 
social and intellectual life of our Cath- 
olic people. 


MISS CLARE I. COGAN, 
Founder and ist Pres. 


MRS. JAS. J. SHEERAN, 
Founder and Chrm. 
Ex. Com. 


Cardinal Gibbons is the honorary 
president of the association. Presi- 
dent is Miss Clare I. Cogan, of Brook- 
lyn; first vice-president is Mrs. H. T. 
Kelly, of Toronto; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frank Hahne, of Dayton, 
Ohio; recording secretary is Mrs. 
Frank MclIniry, of Moline, Ill.; corre- 


. sponding secretary is Miss Hester E. 


Sullivan, A. B., of Brooklyn; financial 
secretary is Miss Irene N. Cullen, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; treasurer is Mrs. Wil- 
liam Muddoon, of Jamaica Plains, 
Conn. 

Five trustees were elected to act in 
conjunction with the executive com- 
mittee. They are: Mrs. T. F. Phil- 
lips, Dubuque, Iowa; Miss W. L. Hart, 
Toronto, Canada; Mrs. M. Gallery, 
Chicago; Miss Cecile D. Lorenzo, 
Brooklyn, and Mrs. E. G. Paine, Mil- 
waukee, 

Any alumnaé association of any 


Catholic high school or college is eli- 
gible to membership on the payment 
of an entrance fee of $5. Each asso- 
ciation is entitled to one delegate for 
100 members or less, and one addition- 
al delegate when its membership ex- 
ceeds 100 members and is less thah 
300, and when its membership is more 
than. 300 it may have two additional 
delegates, 

A group picture of the entire exec. 
utive committee will be published in 
this journal at an early date. 


Fifty-four Years a Priest. 


Most Rev. John Ireland, D. D., 
Archbishop of St. Paul, on Dec 21 
rounded out fifty-four years of labor 
in the sacred ministry ofthe priest- 
hood He is a native of County Kil- 
kenny, Ireland, and is in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. 


Nice People. 

“Please God, make all the bad 

people, good; and all the good people, 
nice.” 
This was the little girl’s impromptu 
prayer. The latter part of it needs 
elucidation. So many good people are 
not nice because they are harsh. 
There are “good” people, after the 
style of the Pharisee. There are the 
unco’ good, who are always so un- 
forgiving. 

Good people, to be also nice, must 
not only keep the commandments, 
but live the beatitudes. 

They are not proud. They are meek 
and they are merciful. They are just; 
but they are always patient. And they 
are peace-makers,—they promote so- 
cial harmony, because they “bear and 
forbear.” 

It is the social virtues which make 
for harmony and concord that need 
to be deeply inculcated during school 
life. Our catholic schools are surely 
making good little people, but per- 
haps the practical working out of 
those social relations which spring 
from our belief in the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man 
should be emphasized more. 


“IDEAL AND SANITARY 
MOISTENER. 

In keeping with up-to-date sanitary meth- 
ods “The Ideal Moistener” is a small appli- 
ance that should have a place on the mail- 
ing table of every school or educational in- 
stitution. It is worth many times its cost 
in a comparatively short period, yet it is 
indestructable and will last forever. Noth- 
ing but the addition of a little water is all 
that is needed to put it in working order 
for a day or so. So practical and conveni- 
ent are its advantages, that once adopted, it 
would not be dispensed with. 


Your stationery dealer can supply you, or 
write direct to manufacturer, The Ideal 
Moistener Co., Findlay, O. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
of the International Harvester 
Company of New Jersey, Chicago, 
Ill., loans charts, slides and reels 
for express charges and sends out 
literature to teachers. Organize a 
club of rural or town schools to 
use charts and slides in teaching 
agriculture, domestic science and 
sanitation. Write today. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Will find January a good time to introduce for regular or supplement- 
ary use the 


IDEAL CATHOLIC READERS 


First Reader........ 


Second Reader .. 


NEW, BEAUTIFUL AND BEST 


The mid-year is the time to start classes in 
NIDA’S DAWN OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN EUROPE 


A very popular and interesting treatment on European History leading 
up to the discovery of America, and 


NIDA’S CITY, STATE AND NATION 
A new book on city government for your seventh or eighth grades. 


WRITE US FOR INTRODUCTORY AND EXCHANGE TERMS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


PRAIRIE AVE. AND 25th ST. 


Continued from Page 359. 

After my discussion of the various roles of the per- 
sonnel belonging to the organization of a diocesan school 
system it will not be necessary to go into the study of the 
objective factors comprised under the curriculum, the se- 
lection of text-books, the demands of diocesan unity, of 
racial needs, and of the national life and usages. 

Curriculum making is a technical problem. It should 
be solved by the Superintendent in conjunction with repre- 
sentative experts among the teachers. Its adoption for 
the diocese is a matter of legislative action by the Bishop 
on the recommendation of the Diocesan Board. On gen- 
eral lines it should harmonize with the curriculum of the 
country but due consideration should be given to local con- 
ditions and needs of the parishes. 

The selection of text-books is also a problem for the 
Superintendent and his advisors, though the adoption of 
an official list may require legislative action similar to that 
indicated for the curriculum. Text-books are the tools of 
the teacher’s trade and are cllosely related to class-room 
methods and practices. There is an evident inconsistency 
in ignoring the teacher when text-books are selected. 

The study of the other problems call for the joint ac- 
tion of the Board, the Superintendent and the Pastor. 
Parochial and diocesan needs vary, so also do the social, 
economic and racial conditions which require recognition. 
There is therefore a manifest injustice to the child, the 
family and to the teacher when a school in special condi- 
tions is obliged to conform to an inflexible uniformity in 
program and text-books. The needed measure of elas- 
ticity may be authorized by the Diocesan Board on the 
demand of the pastor or the suggestion of the Superin- 
tendent. 

A summing np of my paper will show that a diocesan 
school system is necessarily complex in its organization 
and much exposed to friction in its operations. The in- 
terests that are to be served are widely divergent in their 
needs. The forces that are to co-operate in this service 
have independent rights and often the guarantee of suc- 
cess lies in the sacredness of the interests at stake and in 
the recognition by the co-operating forces of the need for 


CHICAGO 


—_ discretion, mutual respect, charity and boundless 
zeal. 
Steady Improvement. 

The following editorial from The Catholic Citizen of 
Milwaukee is of interest: 

A school system, which counts over a million children 
in its class rooms, and which continue to grow despite 
some handicaps, must have strong merits. Naturally, 
these merits are indicated by steady improvements. 

The development of the Catholic parochial school sys- 
tem eventually required the establishment of diocesan 
school boards. Almost every diocese of any considerable 
size is thus provided at present. 

A step further has been taken in the designation of a 
diocesan school superintendent—as in Philadelphia, where 
the work of Rev. Dr. McDevitt is so favorably known. 
We are persuaded that this is the one pressing educational 
advance which the parochial schools all over the country 
are needing. 

In time, the pedagogical courses of the Catholic Uni- 
versity will give the several dioceses priests trained for 
this work. Our seminaries, too, do not entirely overlook, 
in their training, the fact that the future priest will also 
have, among his ‘other duties, to act as a superintendent 
of schools. A special course, designed for those whose 
work is to supervise schools, is arranged in many of the 
state normal schools. One imagines that this course might 
well be added to our seminary curriculums. 


LAST CALL FOR BINDERS. 

We have ordered a limited number of patent self-binder 
covers for volumes of The Journal. Most of these have 
already been spoken for. The remaining few will be sent 
to those who make first response to this notice, enclosing 
$1.15 for binder and shipping. We have had these binders 
made up especially for The Journal as an accommodation 
to many who wanted a volume binder that would also hold 
the copies of the magazine as they appeared from month 
to month. When the remaining binders are gone we will 
have no more to sell, so those who really want a binder 
should remit $1.15 at once. 


United States History 


FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Written by the Franciscan Sisters 
of the Perpetual Adoration 


St. Rose Convent, La Crosse, Wis. 


Cloth, 673 pages, $1.00 


In subject matter and spirit this book 
is noteworthy. As a textbook of 
history for use in the schools it pos- 
sesses most desirable features. 


Write for descriptive folder and list of 
adoptions and commendations 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue 460 Fourth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Class Pins Tw. 


% < catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin showr 
here with any letters, numerals, or colors 
> fe Gilt or Silver Plate 20c each; $2.00 per doz 
UNION EMBLEM CO 393GreinerBidg.,Palmyra,Pa 


PASS EXAMINATIONS 
BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 


A.S. DRAPER, Ph.D., LL.D., Late Commissioner 
of Education for N.Y. State, who prepared the Questions, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U.S. History, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng.Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 


Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or 
All of the Above for $2.00 
BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Granulated Eyelids, 

oO r e Eyes inflamed by expo- 

sure to Sun, Dust and Wind 

quickly relieved by Murine 

yes EyeRemedy. No Smarting, 

just Eye Comfort. At 

Your Druggist’s 50c per Bottle. Murine Eye 
Salvein Tubes 25c. For Book of the EyeFreeask 
Druggists or Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


Reverend Superiors of 
Charitable and Educational Institutions 
can SAVE MONEY on 


purchases of Groceries, Teas, Coffees, 
Canned Goods and Laundry Supplies 


by dealing with 


MARTIN C. DYER 


College, Convent, Institution and Hospital 
Representative of 
AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., Inc. 
New York Sales Office, 100 Hudson St. 
Cor Franklin and Leonard Sts., New York, N. Y. 


Just say: “I Saw It In C. S. Journal.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 
I. 


Language and Composition by 
grades; a handbook for teachers. By 
J. M. Hammond. Price 85 cents. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 


II 


The Alhambra. 
Irving. Ginn & Co. 


III 


Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand, 
revised edition. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York. 


The Horace Mann Readers. Sixth 
Reader, by Walter L. Hervey, Ph. D., 
and Melvin Hix, B. S. Price 65 cents. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
and Chicago. 


By Washington 


Gate to English, Book I. By 
Will D. Howe, Zella O’Hair and My- 
ron T. Pritchard. Price 48 cents. 
Longmans, Green & Co., Fourth Ave. 
and 30th St., New York. 


VI 


Gate to English, Book II. By Will 
D. Howe, Zella O’Hair and Myron T. 
Pritchard. Price 65 cents. Longmans, 
Green & Co., Fourth Ave. and 30th 
St., New York. wer 

I 


Horace Mann Readers. Practical 
Primer by Walter Hervey, Ph. D., and 
Melvin Hix, B. S. Price 30 cents. 
Longmans, Green & Co., Fourth Ave. 
and 30th St., New York. 


VIII 


First Aid in the Laboratory and 
Workshop. By Eldridge and Briscoe. 
Price 35 cents. Published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Fourth Ave. and 
30th St.. New York. 


IX 


Masterpieces In Art. By William 
C. Casey. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 


TWO NEW ARCHBISHOPS FOR 
CANADA 


Pope Benedict has decreed the es- 
tablishment of two new ecclesiasitical 
provinces in Canada. One is that of 
Saskatchewan, in the geographical 
province of that name. The city of 
Regina, which is now an episcopal 
see, occupied by the Right Rev. Bish- 
op Mathieu, will be the metropolitan 
see. Bishop Mathieu is promoted to 
the dignity of archbishop and will pre- 
side over the new ecclesiaastical pro- 
vince. 

The other is formed by dividing the 
present ecclesastical province of St. 
Boniface, Manitoba, and erecting the 
archdiocese of Winnipeg, comprising 
the territory west of Lake Winnipeg 
and the Red River, the archbishopric 
of St. Boniface retaining the territory 
to the east. Right Rev. Arthur Be- 
liveau, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Boni- 
face, is promoted to the dignity of 
archbishop of that see, in succession 
to the late Archbishop Langevin. Rev. 
Father Sinnot, secretary to the Apos- 
tolic Delegation at Ottawa, has been 
appointed Archbishop of the new see 
of Winnipeg. 
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PLAYS FOR SCHOOL AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, 


‘‘Thy Kingdom Come, or ‘The Ninth Prom- 
ise’ Fulfilled.’’—For girls only. 50 cts.; half 
doz., $2.50. 

‘“‘Sic Itur ad Astra:’’—For graduating 
exercises. A substitute for salutatory and 
valedictory (with slight changes may be used 
for jubilee celebrations and other occasions). 
Price, 75 cts.; per half doz., $4.00. 

‘‘There Was No Room in the Inn.’’— 
Xmas play for girls and boys (or girls only). 
30cts. 

‘*Nancy:’’—Humorous play for nine large 
girls. 80 cts. 

**Young King Cole:’’—-Humorous play for 
boys. 80 cts. 

‘‘Happy Days:’’—Distinct parts for girls 
and boys. Ends with Xmas. 80cts. 

‘‘One of His Little Ones:’’—For girls and 
boys, or girls only. 80 cts. 

‘*Prolic of the Bees and Butterflies:’’— 
For girls and boys, or girls only. 80 cts. 

All 80 cts. plays, per half doz., $1.50. No 
plays sent on approval. Descriptive circu- 
lar mailed on receipt of stamp. 

Remittance must accompany orders. Plays 
sent postpaid. Address ‘‘Clementia,’’ Sis- 
ters of Mercy, St. Patrick’s Academy, 2303 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Arithmetic 

Supplementary 

(graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 

Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 

The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 
Address School Dept 


—USE—— 
McClung’s Mineral Ink Powders 


Our Nos. 6, 7 and 10 are prepared espec- 
ially for people who demand a first class ink. 


Schools are invited to write us for free sample, 
stating color preferred. 


Mineral Tablet ink Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


“BATTLES OF DESTINY” 
By Sister M. Fides Shepperson, M. A. 
A timely book describing graphic- 
ally the seventeen great historical 
conflicts of the past from Marathon 
to Waterloo; written in the interests 
of world peace. 


Price of book 75c net; in lots of 10 
or more, 50c per copy. Address 


Sister M. Fides, Mt. Mercy Convent, 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Sacred Vestments. 

Teach the children that on the altar there are five 
colors of sacred vestments used, namely, white, red, 
green, violet and black. White signifies innocence and is 
used on the feasts of Our Lord, of the Blessed Virgin, 
and of some saints. Red signifies love and is used on the 
feasts of the Holy Ghost and of the martyrs. Green sig- 
nifies hope and is used on Sundays from the Epiphany to 
Pentecost, unless a feast that requires another color 
should fall on Sunday. Violet signifies penance, and is 
used in Advent and in Lent. Black signifies sorrow, and 
is used on Good Friday and in Masses for the dead. As 
regards the vestments themselves; the amice signifies 
preparation to resist the attack of the devil; the Albis is 
the symbol of innocence; the cincture of charity; the man- 
iple of penance; the stole of immortality, and the chasuble 
of love, by which we are enabled to bear the light burden 
Our Lord is pleased to lay upon us. 


Safety First. 

The needless sacrifice of thirty precious young lives, 
under most pathetic conditions—with their helpless and 
agonized parents looking on—when the parochial school 
burned recently in Peabody, Mass., has led to a vigorous 
investigation of schoolhouse conditions throughout the 
East, West and South. We not only hope but vehem- 
ently urge that every official who reads this paragraph 
will assume the personal responsibility of investigating 
the conditions in the schools of his town or city, and, if 
they are not right, take steps to make them right, as a 
direct result of this sobering catastrophe. This will be the 
only good that can well come out of it. It will not restore 
those dear children to their parents; but it may possibly 
be the means of preventing similar awful afflictions to 
other parents. 

Every teacher should think, and think hard, about the 
conditions surrounding her precious charges. Every su- 
perintendent should consider it his supreme official duty 
to bring to the attention of his school board any recom- 
mendations that may be necessary to make the school- 
houses under his charge safe and sanitary. Every Board 
of Education should put safety above every other consid- 
eration, including economy and the ambition for effi- 
ciency. And every father and mother with a child at 
schoot should visit the school on a tour of inspection and 
personally see to it that the officials to whose care their 
precious children are committed for the greater part of 
the day time during five days in the week are doing their 
full duty in regard to those conditions of health and 
safety which can be attained by careful thought, planning 
and the expenditure of money. “Safety First” should be 
the motto over the front door of every schoolhouse. Is it 
up over your children’s schoolhouse door? 


Catholic Church Is Mexico’s Best Ally. 

Whatever of good has been done for Mexico has been 
accomplished by the Catholic Church through her mis- 
sionaries and monks. The Catholic Church also under- 
took the education of the Mexican natives. The monks 
learned the language of the natives, and composed books 
for their use. The first printing press in the new world 
was set up in Mexico at the solicitude of a Catholic 
bishop. The first book was printed there about a hun- 
dred years before any work was printed in New England, 
and this was done by the Catholic Church for the bene- 
fit of the Mexican Indian. In the course of time, colleges 
and universities were founded by the Church and often 
endowed by pious Catholic laymen. The Indians were 
instructed in the industrial and domestic arts, and under 
the tutelage of the priests and monks were acquainted, as 
far as was possible, with the customs of civilized life. 
Whatever Mexico has of Christianity and civilization she 
owes to the Catholic Church. This beneficent work of the 
Church was undone to a large extent when the era of 
persecution was inaugurated. Church property was con- 
fiscated; the religious orders were made illegal, and the 
power of the Church curtailed. Since then Mexico has 
gone down in the scale of civilization. The responsibility 
lies with those who have tied the hands of the Church and 
whose greed for power and money and whose anti-relig- 
lous feelings have wrought havoc with the prosperity and 
fair name of Mexico. 


The Bemis Standard 
Benches and Vises 


For your manual training, trade 
and vocational schools get the best. 
They are built by 


A. L. BEMIS 
72 Commercial St, WORCESTER, MASS. 
CATALOGUE FREE 


SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


MADE 


by the Company, whose 
fouuder, was the pioneer 
American maker. For 
three-quarters of a century 
they have been leaders in 
the American market. 
They have incorporated in 
them features of practical 
usability and efficiency as 
well as durability, which 
has won for them, an entrance to practically 
every university, college and large school in 
America as well as many foreign lands. Every 
instrument thoroughly guaranteed optically and 
mechanically. 


‘SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 


MAKERS ALSO OF 
Delineascopes (Projection lanterns) , Microtomes 
and General Laboratory Apparatus. 


Catalogue Sent on Request 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Handsome new stone school building for St. Raphael’s 
parish, Elmwood, Pa., recently opened and blessed. But 
one of 155 parish schools in the diocese of Philadelphia; 
the children of St. Raphael’s school are but a small part 
of an army of more than 80,000 pupils, of whom 65,000 are 
in Philadelphia, who are receiving their moral, religious 
and intellectual training under the direction of the Cath- 
olic Church; there are only about ten cities in United 
States in which the attendance at the public schools is 
larger than that of the parish schools of Philadelphia; one 
of every four children of school age whom you meet on 
the streets of Philadelphia is a pupil of a parish school; 
the parish schools of Philadelphia save to the city of Phil- 
adelphia millions of dollars every year; the city of Phila- 
delphia—reputed to be one of the wealthiest cities in the 
world—would be financially embarrassed, the proposed im- 
provements would be impossible for a generation or more 
if the Catholic Church closed her parish schools and if the 
parents of the children now in the parish schools demand- 
ed that the Board of Education should provide their chil- 
dren with free education which is the right of every Cath- 
olic child—in no less degree than that of the pupils who 
are now attending the public schools. 


Here She Is Again. 

In one of those Souper Schools which were set up in 
Ireland by bigotry to proselytize the peasantry, during the 
time of the starvation, among other poor children whom 
hunger compelled to enter was a right little lad who knew 
the prayers which his good mpther had taught him in bet- 
ter days. 

The teacher called upon this bright little lad to say the 
“Our Father.” The child repeated it promptly and as he 
had been accustomed to do when saying his prayeers at 
his mother’s side, continued on with the “Hail Mary,” but 
he was quickly interrupted by the Souper, who in pious 
horror commanded the child to stop, and added in a very 
severely pious tone: “We don’t want to hear anything 
about the Virgin Mary here; that’s all Popish nonsense 
and superstition. Go on with ‘I believe in God.’” The 
little fellow could not precisely understand why the name 
of the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of God, should be for- 
bidden, but he understood that the Souper had discarded 
her name from that school, where piety and soup were 
doled out in small portions. 

Duly impressed with this conviction, the lad began: “I 
believe in God,” and went on smoothly until he came to 
the words, “and was conceived by the Holy Ghost”; hav- 
ing recited these words, he suddenly stopped, scratched 
his head with rustic perplexity, yet with a twinkle in his 
pretty blue eyes. 
we what’s the matter? Why don’t you go on, my 
ad? 

“Please, sir,” exclaimed the little fellow, “here she is 
again!” 


ACCOMPLISH TWICE AS MUCH 


The following letter suggest how 


Baad) High School, East Providence, R. I. 
Feb. 18, i915. 
The"Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
$St. Louis, Mo. 


We are very much pleased with the results obtained from the 
use of your text-book. The class is doing very well indeed with it, 
and seem to be as much interested now as they were at the first 
of the year, and they were interested from the time of the very 
first lesson. 

I have visited the High School at Lynn, Mass.,in order to 
compare our work with theirs, as they use the same book, and find 
that the two classes have covered the same ground. Our class 
beginning stenography this year with your book has nearly 
caught up with our senior class that started a year earlier, 
and I know they have not had as much trouble in getting the 
theory of the system. 

Mrs. Lottie M. Foss, 
Commercial Teacher. 


FREE- Paper-bound copy free (cloth-bound 50c) 
to shorthand teachers. Give name of school, 
and specify Benn Pitman or Graham. 


The BARNES PUB. CO. 


ARTHUR J. 500 BuiLDiING St. Louis 


The H. W. Baker 
Linen Company 


{Importers and dealers in 
Table and Bed Linens for 
Hotels, Hospitals, Institu- 
tions, etc. 


{We sell some of the largest 
Catholic Institutions in 
America. Send us your in- 


quiry. 


{Samples and prices cheerfully 
furnished upon request. 


Dept. S. 41 Worth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Letter Writing. 


An article on “Letter Writing” in the November Cath- 
olic School Journal outlined the six parts of a letter, the 
heading, the salutation, the body of the letter, the com- 
| plimentary close, the signature and the inscription on the 
envelope. 

Making out a plan of items to be covered in the letter 
was advised as conducing to clearness, coherence and em- 

hasis. 

; , In a follow-up article appearing in the December 
Journal, formal letter writing was considered, a formal 
; note being one written in the third person and requiring 
‘ an answer in the third person. 
For both informal and formal letter writing a study 
of model forms was recommended. As in this day of 
; clubs and societies grown-up children and even adults 
: are at a loss how to address the clergy, sisters or public 
officials, a few directions are here given. 
‘ The Pope is always addressed as 
| “His Holiness the Pope. 
“To Our Most Holy Father, 
“Pope Benedict the Fifteenth.” 
4 Salutation: “Most Holy Father” (or) “Your Holiness.” 

A Cardinal addressed: 
: “His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons.” 
“To His Eminence the Most Reverend Cardinal Gib- 
bons.” 
Salutation: “Most Eminent and Most Reverend Sir” 
(or) “Your Eminence.” 
Monsignor: 
j “To the Rt. Reverend Monsignor Abbelin” (or) “The 
Rt. Rev'd. A. B.” 
Salutation: “Right Reverend Sir” (or) “Right Rever- 
end Monsignor” (or) “My Dear Monsignor.” 
Vicar General: 
Superscription: “Very Reverend R. B., Vicar General 
of ————..” 

Salutation: “Very Reverend Sir.” 

1 There seems to be no one distinctive form of title com- 
mon to all religious orders. Each order establishes a form 
suited to its particular need and tradition. “The Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart” are ‘always addressed as “Madam,” 
~ with the addition of the surname of the individual member, 
thus: “Madam Fox, Sacred Heart Convent, Lake Forest, 

Til.” 

This is the proper form of address, except for mem- 
bers of the order, who alone make the distinction in the 
use of “Mother Superior,” “Reverend Mother,” or “Mother 

General.” 

For “Sisters of Charity,” “Sisters of Mercy,” the name 

given in religion, with the prefix “Mother” or “Sister,” is 
preferred. Thus: “Mother Mariana,” “Sister Charlotte.” 

In professional and diplomatic life all notes have also 

their prescribed form for salutation. Just a few examples 
: of official civility to close with are: 

In writing to the President the superscription is: 

“To His Excellency, the President of the United 
States, Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C.;” or “To 

the President of the United States, Washington, D. C.” 
Salutation: “Mr. President, Sir:” (or) “To His Excel- 
; lency, the President of the United States.” 

Governors of States are addressed generally by the title 

of “Excellency.” 

“To His Excellency, the Governor of New York.” 

Salutation: “Sir” or “Your Excellency,” 
“My dear Governor.” 

With the Mayor of cities the word “Honorable” is used, 
as “The Honorable James Bading.” 
Salutation: “Sir” and “Your Honor.” 


or familiarly, 


PRAISE FOR THE JOURNAL. 

Says “The Liquorian,” the monthly magazine of the 
Redemptionist Fathers: 

“Teachers who are truly interested in their work, who 
strive to be educators rather than mere instructors, will 
find an abundance of very valuable information in the 
pages of The Catholic School Journal, a monthly maga- 
zine of educational topics and school methods published at 
Milwaukee, Wis. (P. O. Box 818.) Price one dollar a 
year in advance. The magazine besides being up to the 
notch in educational topics, has throughout the proper 
ting. Its methods are thorough and wholly in accord 
with the great Teacher who bade the children to be suf- 
fered to come to Him.” 
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The Voice of 
This Little Chap 


Raised in Song is the Sweetest 
Sound on Earth to His Parents 


THIRTEEN GREAT 
COLLECTIONS 


Arnold’s Rhythms $1.25 
‘Child Life in Music 1.25 
Child’s Song Treasury 2.00 
Sleepy Songs for Sleepy Eyes 1.25 
Child’s Song Garden 1,00 
Little Songs for Little Folks 1.25 
Nature Lyrics 1.00 
Fairy Songs from Fairyland 1.25 
Songs for the Home, 
Kindergarten, and School .75 
Kids’ Karols .75 
Recital Song Stories 50 
Singing Games and Dances .60 


FORM OUR DONATION 
TO THE CHILD IN MUSIC 


The contents of these books mingle and prance gleefully and color- 
fully with bnght and’ pretty things, and are perfect mediums for ex- 
pressing the singing soul of happy childhood. 


SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE IN 
SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS 


WRITE, MENTIONING THIS NOTICE, AND RECEIVE 
SPECIAL MATTER PREPARED TO GO WITH IT. 


The Willis Music Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Crayons for Every Use 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 


Large Hexagonal Sticks 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks 


AMUFACTURE 


BINNEY & SMITH 5 
_ YORK. PARIS}, 


PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from Gloss 


‘““CRAYOLA” For General Use 


Twenty-four Colors, Various Sizes 


BLACKBOARD CRAYONS 
White and Colors, Etc., Etc. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOG 


Binney & Smith Co. 


Makers of Gold Medal Crayons 


81- 8% Fulton St. 2: New York 
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Institute of Christian Doctrine. 

Justice Philbin of New York signed 
a certificate of incorporation last 
week for the Institute of Christian 
Doctrine, which has been organized 
“to give instruction and training in 
the doctrines and teachings of the 
Roman Catholic Church to adults and 
children, which shall be free and 
without any charge or expense to 
those receiving such instruction and 
training; to render material aid to 
poor families and individuals, to care 
for needy children, to engage in gen- 
eral charitable work, and for the 
mental and moral improvement of 
women.” 

The directors of the new organiza- 
tion are Monsignors Jos. F. Mooney 
and Michael J. Lavelle, John Wha- 
len, Jeremiah R. Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Woolen Com- 
pany; Marion Frances Gurney and 
Elizabeth Frances Lammers. 


New College for Women. 

A Catholic women’s college with 
power of conferring degrees has been 
established at Clifton, O., under -the 
direction of the Mesdames of the Sa- 
cred Heart, and has been named 
“College of the Sacred Heart.” This 
completes more than a round dozen 
of Catholic women’s colleges as list- 
ed in the current number of the Cath- 
olic Directory. 


To Commemorate Endowment of 
School. 

The rector of St. Charles Borro- 
meo’s, the Right Rev. Monsignor 
James P. Sinnott, has been aiming for 
some years past to have the parish 
school completely endowed. This aim 
has been achieved and will be made 
the reason for a celebration on Sun- 
day, January 30, when a Pontifical 
Mass will be celebrated by Bishop 
McCort and when it is expected that 
Archbishop Prendergast will preside 
if possible. The Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Philip R. McDevitt, superin- 
tendent of parish schools, will deliver 
the sermon, and the rector will make 
an address. Priests who have labored 
in the parish, or who were residents 
of it, will be present. 


New Library Building for Notre 
Dame. 

The new quarter-million dollar li- 
brary at Notre Dame University will 
be of Bedford stone, the roof of green 
tile. Architecturally the site is ap- 
proved by architects and landscape 
experts. 

The library will have a capacity of 
618,000 volumes. Besides the library 
proper it will accommodate also the 
Catholic Archives of America the 
paintings and statues in the Bishops’ 
Memorial Hall and the art collection 
and historical museum. The num- 
ber of volumes in the library at 
present is about 100,000, only one- 
half of which number being now 
available for use owing to lack of 
room. The special libraries such as 
the Green collection and the Dante 
collection, now housed in other parts 
of the university, will find special 
care in the general library building. 
The Dante collection at Notre Dame 
is third in importance in the United 
States. 
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CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Meeting of Chaplain Assembly Asso- 
ciation in New York. 

The Champlain Assembly Associa- 
tion of the Catholic Summer School 
held its first “Get Together Dinner” 
at Mouquin’s, Fulton street, New 
York, attended by one hundred mem- 
bers, all regular visitors to the Cath- 
olic Summer School of America at 
Cliff Haven, N. Y. 

The meetings of this association 
are held on the third Thursday of 
each month at the De La Salle Insti- 
tute, 108 Central Park South, and all 
persons interested are invited to at- 
tend. The meetings are always en- 
lightened by an up-to-date scientific 
talk on matters of public and Catho- 
lic interest. 


Here and There. 

On December 5 the handsome new 
church and school of the Holy Trin- 
ity Parish, at St. Matthews, Ky., was 
dedicated by Bishop O’Donaghue. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the 
new gymnasium being added to St. 
Xavier’s College, Louisville, Ky., and 
the formal dedication will soon occur. 


Fifty Years of Work. 

St. Mary’s Industrial School, con- 
ducted by the Xaverian Brothers in 
Baltimore, Md., will shortly celebrate 
the completion of fifty years of work. 


With impressive religious cere- 
monies concluded by a banquet at- 
tended by many distinguished men 
of church and state, the Oklahoma 
Catholic University was dedicated to 
God and to the spread of education 
on Tuesday, Nov. 23, says The Cath- 
olic Advance, Wichita. Rt. Rev. The- 
ophile Meerschaert, Bishop of Okla- 


homa; Rt. Rev. Mgr. Depreitere, V. 
G.; Rt. Rev. Mgr. Metter, Governor 
Williams, Chief Justice Mathew J. 
President Dr. Brooks of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma were participants 
in the ceremonies. 

The university is a monument to 
the labors of the Benedictines, world 
educators for fourteen hundred years. 


Seminary for Spokane. 

Plans have been nearly perfected 
for the erection of a seminary to cost 
$100,0000 for training secular priests 
for the Spokane (Wash.) Diocese in 
connection with St. Michael’ss Jesult 
scholasticate on Peorie Prairie. 


$3,300 Estate for Catholic Schools 

Catholic institutions of Philadelphia 
were bequeathed the estate of Sarah 
John, who died there recently. The 
will was admitted to probate on De- 
cember 6, and provides that the estate, 
amounting to $3,300, shall be divided 
as follows: Seminary of St. Charles 
Borromeo, for the benefit of the stu- 
dents, $500; St. Vincent’s home, 
shares of stock of the Minehill and 
Schuylkill Haven Railroad Company; 
St. Charles’ church, $200. The resi- 
dence is to go for Masses for the soul 
of the decedent. 


Sixty-Eight Years a Nun. 
Sister Mary De Pazzi Russell, for 
68 years a Sister of Mercy, died re- 
cently in St. Mary’s convent, Fifth 
avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. had 
reached her 90th year. 


FACULTY REPRESENTATION. 
Out of 3,212 students in the Illinois 
State University, about eight per cent. 
or 214 are Catholics. But of the fac- 
ulty not one per cent. is Catholic. 


THERE ARE OCCASIONS 


on which you wish to remember your Pastor or some particular Friend 
among the Rev. Clergy with a choice and suitable gift. It may be his 
Feast-day; his 10th, 20th or other Anniversary of Ordination; his Silver 
Jubilee; his departure, after years of service, to another parish; or his 
elevation to the dignity of Monsignor or the rank of Bishop. Or again, 
you may wish to make an Ordination gift to a young priest. Onthese and 
similar occasions a Cassock, Confessional Cloak or other garment bearing 
the “Blue Flag” trade-mark will prove a useful and highly acceptable 


gift. Our Catalog of 


“Blue Flag” 
Clerical 


Clothing 


sent FREE (see coupon), contains illustrations, descriptions and prices of 
various “Blue Flag” Clerical Styles—tells you how to order a “Blue F las” 
garment, and how our GUARANTEE absolutely protects you. 
We keep on file the measurements of every clergyman for whom 


we have ever made a garment. We may have ‘that of your Pastor 


or Reverend friend. 


Send for Catalog TODAY and keep it for future use. 
MAIL COUPON NOW. 


Dept. 379 
406 Broadway, 


Milwaukee, Wis. a Address 


Dept. 

379 
Zimmer- 

mann Bros. 


Gentlemen: 
o-’ Please send me, Free 
without obliga- 
tion to buy, your Cata- 
log of “Blue Flag” Cler- 
ical Clothing. 
Name 
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Sisters of Charity Feed Hundreds of Children Daily. 


American priests and nuns are accomplishing great 
deeds in the missionary field of Porto Rico. The Porto 
Ricans, most of them poor people, are all eager to practise 
Catholicity, but the scarcity of churches and schools and 
the inability of the people to travel great distances have 
combined to make it difficult for them to follow their in- 
clinations. The above picture, from the town of Maya- 
aguez, shows conditions. The Sisters of Charity not 
only teach the youngsters but feed them as well. 

Dominican Sisters from Brooklyn have charge of two 
hundred children in Bayamon, Porto Rico. Their teach- 
ing has been such a success that the school has been 
acredited by the Board of Education. In this school it 
has been customary to employ a Spanish teacher in order 


that that language may be properly taught to the little 
Porto Ricans. 

Bishop Jones, who, incidentally, is a son of New York 
State, usually defrays the expense of the Spanish teacher, 
but like all the bishops he must curtail expenses and can 
no longer raise money for her salary. Without Spanish 
instruction the school will not be accepted by the Board 
of Education, which would be a great disaster for a 
Catholic institution. 

Father Martin Luyckx, O. P., writes the details of the 
mission; he says that there are sixteen Dominican Fathers 
from Holland working among the natives, but that never 
since the beginning of the work have they experienced 
such hard times as now. 


Within the Law. 

St. Patrick’s Church, Denver, has 
won out in a court battle to keep a 
saloon from opening a few doors 
away from the parish school. The 
Albi Mercantile Company wished to 
open a saloon at 3300 Osage street. 
Rev. David T. O’Dwyer protested to 
the city council, and a license was re- 
fused. There was some doubt about 
whether the city ordinance prohibit- 
ing saloons close to schools referred 
to more than the public institutions. 
The company brought mandamus pro- 
ceedings against the council. The 
supreme court this week upheld the 
council. 


Catechism by Mail. 

For children who cannot attend 
Sunday school regularly, Rev. Cor- 
nelius M. Van Aken, of Whitefish 
Mont., has originated a course of in- 


struction in Christian Doctrine by 


mail. It has been tried with success 
for over one year. It brings the 
Sunday school within certain limits) 
to the pupil’s home. This course has 
the hearty approval of the local 
church authorities. 


A Generous Donor. 

Governor David I. Walsh of Mas- 
sachusetts has presented to Holy 
Cross College a check for $1,000, with 
the suggestion that the gift be used 
as the nucleus of a fund for a new 
chapel at the college. 

Governor Walsh ,was_ graduated 
from Holy Cross in 1893 and for 
years has taken a most prominent 
part in all the college affairs. 


Banks in Parochial Schools. 
The latest movement for the en- 
couragement of thrift is being in- 
troduced into the parochial schools 
of Paterson, N. J., and surrounding 


parishes through the enterprise of 
The Paterson Savings Institution. It 
is the establishment of banks for the 
small savings of the scholars. 


Swimming in School. 

Rev. Luevan Boinowski, rector of 
the, Church ‘of the Sacred Heart, 
Hartford, Conn., has engaged a pro- 
fessional for the teaching of swim- 
ming in his parish school, which is 
finely equipped with two large swim- 
ming pools. 


Catholic High School for Seattle 

An excellent move in the direction 
of higher education is reported from 
Seattle, Wash., where seven of the city 
parishes have united in the establish- 
ment of a Catholic High School, in 
which a complete course of the higher 
branches, together with domestic sci- 
ence and manual training, will be 
taught. 
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Packard Falling Body Apparatus 


No. 25-100 


Patented Decetnber 17, 1907 


This apparatus is a machine for giving to a body (in this case a steel ball) a uniform motion 
across a plane while at the same time the ball rolls down the plane with uniformly accelerated mo- 
tion. The ball during its movement is made to trace its path on co-ordinate paper by rolling upon 
sensitized tracing paper. The co-ordinate paper is especially ruled across the top to indicate time 
intervals and, at the left, to indicate space intervals. 

The accuracy of results obtained and the intelligent interpretation of these results by even the 
most thoughtless students fully warrant the purchase of this apparatus. 

The designer has outlined directions which Messrs. Turner & Hersey have edited as Experiment 


M332 
NATIONAL PHYSICS DIRECTION SHEET 


one of which is sent with each apparatus. 
Apparatus complete with 12 sheets special co-ordinate paper and 2 sheets sensitized tracing paper. 
Price $6.25 


SCIENCE LABORATORY EQUIPMENTS 
PHYSICS CHEMISTRY 


1. Two Physics Tables No. 1-100, each accommo- . One Standard Chemistry Desk No. 1-225C ac- 
dating four pupils. commodating two sections of eight pupils. 
Apparatus and Chemicals for eight pupils to 
perform Forty-four Experiments selected to 
meet College Entrance Requirements and Re- 
quirements for Affiliation with the Catholic 
University of America. 
3. A Teacher’s Manual containing Laboratory Di- 
3. A Teacher’s Manual containing Laboratory Di- rections for performing the forty-four experi- 
a rections for performing the forty experiments. ments. 


2. Apparatus and Supplies for eight pupils to per- 
form Forty Experiments selected to meet 
College Entrance Requirements and Require- 
ments for Affiliation with the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


Price, f. o. b. Factory, $210.00. Price, f. o. b. Factory, $300.00. 


Send for itemized lists of above equipments. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


79-83 Amherst St., 
CAMBRIDGE, STATION A, BOSTON, MASS. 
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COSTUMES FOR SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, wigs, etc., for all 
plays and operas. Guarantee satisfaction and 
make lowest rates for rental. Full line of stage 


make up. 


The business of L. Hagemann & Co.,, 


Chicago, II1., has been taken over by 


Fritz SCHOULTz & Co., 
19W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


“The House That Helps” 


SELLS 
PLAYS, SONGS, OPERETTAS, 


DRILLS, PAGEANTS, FOLK 
SONGS & DANCES, SPECIAL 
DAY MATERIAL, ETC. 
Our Help-U- Catalog 
Sent Free. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
The Standard Pens of the Worlé- 


Gold Medals, Paris Paris, 1878 and 18898, 
Highest Award at 1893. 


Gelected Numbers: 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. P., 388, 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 
Bor Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047, 


aSK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York, 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States 
and Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN EDITION 


New edition, thoroughly revised and brought up to date, just off the press. 

Remember that the Constitution ot the United States and the Constitution 
of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught in all public schools in the 
state. This law is not complied with by a book on civil government which 
does not explain the Comstitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright’s book does this. 


pa Send for complete list of School Books, with prices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Company 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


"Extracts from letters from a few of our many Satisfied customers 


“In the matter of ECONOMY they have 
no SUPERIOR.” 

“More SATISFACTORY than any we 
have ever purchased.” 

“Will fit any desk opening is a big 
advantage.” 

‘Well pleased. Enclosed find additional 
order for 1,000.” 

“By far the BEST on the market.” 

Pat. Dec. 12-05 “Prevents ink from evaporating and is 

Pat. Jan. 19-06 easy to clean.” 


U. INKWELL COQO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 
307 East First St. Des Moines, Ia, 


Rembrandt 


Colors 


PERMANENT PURE IN TONE 
FINELY GROUND PERFECT CONSISTENCY | 


Used in the leading 
ART SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 


Write for booklet E and prices 


“Made in Holland” TALENS & SON, American Branch Irvington, N. J. 


MFR, OF TALENS SCHOOL WATER COLORS 


C OL 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL BUILDINGS are com- 
plete in every detail, having double floors, double side walls 
and ceiling. With every modern convenience makes them 
the best PORTABLE BUILDINGS on the market today. 
With the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without 
equal. It is the only building that can be taken down and 


moved to another location without mutilating some of the 
parts. If you will write us what you desire, we will send you ful' 
details. We are specialists in Sectional School and Chapel construc- 


tion. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, N. Y 
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A Clear Black Hand-Shaved Slate Blackboard 


is the only Sanitary and Satisfactory 
Blackboard for the Schoolroom 
THEY OUT-LAST THE BUILDING 
Let us give you some Blackboard :acts 


THE EXCELSIOR SLATE CoO. 
Drawer H PEN ARGYL, PENN. 


}EVERYDAY MENTAL 


ARITHMETIC 


By JOHN 8B. GIFFORD. Illustrated. 36 cents 


; The arrangement is strictly topical. The 
material is such as to enliven the class work 
and strengthen the arithmetic course as a 
whole, no matter what basal book is used. 

Give the children the benefit of oral prac- 
tice. It\saves time and makes power. 


SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By Mrs. MARY J. LINCOLN. 60 cents 


The simplest textbook in domestic science. 
Published in 1915. A modern course, for 
grammar schools or the smaller high 
schools, planned for two_years, with two 
lessons ‘a week. ll 

There is an Appendix containing thirty-two 
lessons in Sewing. The entire book is plan- 
ned for the modern practice of ‘School 
credit for home work’’ in cases where 
schools have no domestic science equip- 
ment. Course of Study free. 


HANDBOOK OF ELEMENTARY SEWING 
By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG, Supervisor of Home 


Economics in the Los Angeles Public Schools. 
FOR GRADES IV-Vill. 60 cents 


| LITTLE, BROWN & GO. 


34 Beacon Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
| BOSTON CHICAGO 


DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
ROLLER WINDOW SHADE. 
Not an adjuster, but a complete adjustable shade. 
Made from COTTON DUCK, has no “filling,” will 
not check or crack. This shade may be rolled up from 
the bottom at the same time that it is lowered from 
the top. We have eliminated the slow and uncertain 
process of looping, folding or hooking. This shade 
will expose all the window without dropping below 
the window sill. Our rollers are unique, in that they 
will not run away, because they are provided with a 
positive stop or locking device that automatically 
catches the roller by means of a GRAVITY hook the 
moment the operator releases his hold upon the bot- 
tom pull. The shade hangs from an automatic pulley 
that can be quickly attached to the window cap by 
_ — of two screws which complete its 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO., SPICELAND, IND. 


SANITARY SLAT E FIXTURES 


The only Sanitary BlacKboard on the 
marKet. Nalure’s production unequalled 
by any product of man. 


ACK B 
KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE 
BANGOR PA I 


Write for Booklet 
“NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS” 


KIND” 


Genuine Bangor Certificate Slate for 
Toilet Room fixtures furnished complete 
with necessary brass repuired to erect. 


Write for Catalog 


Keenan Sirvctvral Slate Co., 
——' Main & Washington Sts., Bangor, Pa, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CATHOLIC NORMAL SCHOOL 


AND PIO NONO COLLEGE 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 


The Normal Department offers a 
complete course in all branches neces- 
sary to fit its graduates for positions 
of teachers and organists. 


The Music Course is intended for 
students wishing to prepare them- 
selves exclusively for the office of 
organist and choir-director. 

The Commercial Course iscomplete 
in all its details, including instruction 
in Phonography and Typewriting. 


For catalogue and further information 
address Rev. J. M. KASEL, Pres. 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, 
Ohio, will grant to you a “Free Tui- 
tion Scholarship” for a complete 
course by mail. Matriculation fee 
$5.00—Tuition free. Apply at once. 
Do not delay. Send your name and 
address today. 


Courses Taught by Mail. 
Normal, High School, Professional, 
Physical Culture, Engineering, Pen- 
manship, Typewriting, Shorthand, Do- 
mestic Science, Law, Bookkeeping, 
Agriculture, Civil Service, Drawing, 
Real Estate. 


Over 100 Branches from Which to 
Select. 


“Free Tuition Scholarships” granted 
to the first applicants from each post- 
office. Send us your name and ad- 
dress—now—today—tomorrow may 
be too late. It costs you nothing. Do 
it now. Address, Free Tuition De- 
Carnegie College, Rogers, 
Ohio. 


AOADEMY OF OUR LADY. 
Minety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, Ml. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Combining advantages of city and country. 
Commercial and high school. Oourses to- 
gether with Conservatory of Music and Art 
Studio. The Rock Island Railroad and vari- 
eus street car lines afford access to the Aca- 
demy. Address 


SUPBRIORESS, ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 


St. John’s University 


Collegeville, Minn. 


ofthe Twin Cities. Splendid facilities for 
recreation and study. Terms: $220 per 
annum, For catalog, etc,, address 


The Very Rev. RECTOR 


SCENERY 

Bef 

Fixtures and Stage Lighting, write 


We make a specialty of Scenery and Stage Lighting for 
Parochial and High School Auditorium Stages. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
| REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R. G. Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
2331-33-35-37 Grand Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 


TOTHILL’S 
fe». PLAY-GROUND APPARATUS 


Brightens the mind. 
Develops the body. 
Most essential apparatus desired 
for playground. 
Send for Catalogue 


W. S. TOTHILL, Manufacturer 
5 1806 Webster Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Endorsed by 
United States Government 


**Bessemer’’ Steel Desk 
Non-Breakable 


Repair bills eliminated SANITARY 
Lighter Weight — Lower Freight 
Guaranteed FOR LIFE 


STEEL AND CAST IRON OPERA CHAIRS 
Write for catalog 


STEEL FURNITURE CoO. 


1484 So. Buchanan Ave. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Why is the Palmer Method of Business Writing 
taught in more than three-fourths of the 
Catholic Schools of America? 

The answer is in the writing of Palmer Method pupils. 
We give Free Normal Courses in writing to teachers of the 
Palmer Method. 
Palmer Method Practice Paper, Pens and Penholders are 
unexcelled, Prices are low. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 


32 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
30 Irving Place, New York City. 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST DESKS 


There is a world of difference between 
School Desks and Haney School Desks. 
Why don’t you give us an opportunity to tell 
you the difference in construction? 


Here is what we willdo Wewill advise 
you, co-operate with you and aid you all we 
can. And then we will tell you something 
about our particular Furniture and make 
you some prices which, we believe, will open 
your eyes. 


We have concentrated on this Business 
a third of a century. We think we know 
what to put in and what to leave out of 
Pupils’ Desks, Church and Assembly Seat- 
ing. Bookcases, Tables, Recitation Seats, 
artificial Blackboard and general School 
equipment. 


We say to you we can save you money 
on anything you wish to purchase in this 
line. Let us prove it. 


STANDARD 


Haney School Furniture Ce. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ARGEST and best-equipped Catholic 

onducte y enedictine athers 

Unrivalled location, 75 miles northwest » 
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PASS ANY EXAMINATION 


Regents’ 


Review Books 
(Copyrighted and Trade Mark.) 


The questions asked by the Regents of 
N. Y. State for the past 12 to 22 years as a 
test for the completion of the work in GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


The only books up to date, as the new 
questions are added after each examination. 


The questions are grouped by topics, mak- 
ing the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at 
the end of the books. 


Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every State in the Union. 


NEARLY 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN THE 
FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


Arithmetic Physical Geography 

Geography English History 

Elementary English Ancient History 

English Grammar Civil Government 

United States History History of Education 

Physiology American History 

Spelling Physics 

Algebra Biology 

Intermediate Algebra Botany 

Geometry Chemistry 

lst Year English Zoology 

2nd Year English Ist Year French 

3rd Year English Ist Year German 

4th Year English Ist Year Latin 

Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 


2nd Year Latin 
2nd Year German 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk C, 


Questions, each subject 25 cents 
Answers, each subject 25 cents 
One doz. or more copies, $2.00 per doz. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


A New 


Mental Arithmetic 


By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for special 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thor- 
oughly need have no fear of mental tests in 
any examinations. 


Price, 25 cents each; 6 copies 20 cents 
each; 1 doz, or more, $2.00 per doz, 


How to Teach 


DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. 
What questions to ask. What answers to re- 
quire. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to 
this book, with questions at the bottom of 
each page for the use of teachers preparing 
for examinations. 


Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts, 


17 Seneca St., 


Seat Work 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B. 8. 


The latest and best busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS. 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS. 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS, 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS, 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 


Size of sheet, 3%x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cts, per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 

Keep your pupils busy and they will give 
you no trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a 
record of the standing of your pupils for 
each review during the term or year. One 
card answers for one pupil a whole year. 
They are arranged for the signature of the 
parents each month. Size of each 7%x4 
inches. Price, 10c per doz.; 8 doz., 25c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


A New Departure 


O meet the demands of Catholic schools for supplementary music 


for school and congregational singing, ‘‘Catholic School Music’’ is 


now in course of preparation, and the first numbers will be published 


within a few weeks. 


Exactly similar in plan and price to the well-known 


Ginn and Company Coda, some numbers will contain a carefully graded 


collection of hymns; others will present Gregorian music selections, thus 


making it possible for the schools to secure Gregorian training without the 


necessity of buying special books for this purpose. 


A regular music 


course, such as the New Educational Music system, may be used for basic 


work in general notation, and the new ‘‘Catholic School Music’’ will give 


the additional required sacred music at very slight expense. 


Ginn and Company 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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